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[DO YOU MEAN THAT BASIL COURTENAY 18 ENGaGhD ?"’) 


EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


OHAPTER XI. 


THERE are some people who possess in a 
marvellous the gifs of hiding their 
feelings, Prudent and convenient as it is 
tohave this marvellous facalty, for my part 
my heart always goes out more ily to 
those who have it not. 

I don tmean, foran instant, we should ex- 
pose our griefs and joys to the most indiffer- 
eat acquaintance; bat I do say and feel that 
jr — = able to hide their sme 
‘ y—those who seem, too, to see not 
it pleases them not to see, having in gainin 
this power lost a something of candoar a 
Sincerity that nothing can restore. 

Hilo Desmond had not the strange facult 
. Which we speak. She was distressed, 
toubled, and alarmed at Maude's unexpected 
ant and though she said no word of her 
i ogs, there was a relactance in her greet- 
0g, @ touch of constraint ia her manner 





nothing could hide, and which must have been 
perfectly apparent to her wideawake half- 
a ; but Mande showed no sigus of perceiv- 

She affected to think Eileen must bs de- 

hted at her presence, and quite ignored the 

eas of her welcome. 

“Come and help me unpack, you dear 
child!’’ she said, caressingly. ‘I have a 
hundred things to tell you. Did you get my 
telegram ?” 

“No telegram has come. Papa and I 
thought you were going to stay with the Ernes- 
cliffs till after Caristmas!" 

Miss Desmond shook her head. 

‘I should like to have doae so, but it 
was impracticable, I will tell you all about 
it when we are upstairs.” 

Eileen almost mechanically followed her to 
her room—the state apartment of the house, 
which Miss Desmond had taken for herself as 
a matter of course. As she walked upstairs 
Eileen reflected possibly Maude’s sudden re 
cen salen have nothing to do with Henry 


She bad better lieten to all her sister had to 





say before she mentioned her unwelcome 
est. 

or And you are surprised to see me?” asked 

Mande, flinging herself on a couch, and let- 

ting Eileen kneel down and unfasten her 

traveliing trunk. 

‘* Very much, indeed. From yoar letters I 
thought you and Mrs. Westwool were quite 
located at the Towers!” 

‘We were very happy there, Delightfal 
people, those kind Ernescliffs: gat you see 
Eileen there was a drawback. Bob's atten- 
tions became quite too evident |!" 

Eileen opened her eyes. 

*' Do you mean he pro to you?” 

‘' He did that about a dozen times a day,” 
returned Maude, carelessly; ‘ but it grew 
necessary to give him a decided answer. I told 
him, with his instability of character, I could 
not think of accepting him on such a short ac- 
quaintance, Weare both to be quite free till 
Easter, and then he is to speak again. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernesoliff are delighted at what 
they call my disinterestedness, and say they 
will welcome me as their own child. Mean- 
while, the affair is to be kepta perfe.t secret, 
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and both Bob and I are entirely free. You 
understand now, I suppose, why) I haveeome 
home? ”’ 

“I think so, It wants nearly five months to 
Easter, and you must see if yon @an. find) any 
one grander or richer than young Mr. Ernes- 
pee Shah if not, you will marry him!” 

bit-her 


tip. 
*“ You talk like a little savage. Don’t you 
aay etch ad girls like we orear 
cepted a-man at once, everyone would say it 
was for his money ! " 

“That wouldn’t matter. But, Mande, let 
us talk of something else. How is Lady 
May?" 

‘* Very well, I believe !” 

‘‘ Haven't you seen her lately ?"’ 

‘‘Not for more than a week. There has 
been a terrible commotion at Courtenay Hall, 


—_— = 7 
“My dine 
decaive me, 
may as well me what. as if-you 


had been crying. Has his,Jord d 
to mend: his fallen fortunes. by aad oe 
riage? I declare I never thought of that 
hae as would’ entre ts —— 


like that?” cried 
| Bile fry. aed “I oe perfently miser- 


feel “for me. 
I believe, ieee hand soniinnane 
—_. You are utterly incapable of love or 


“ yOaite wrong, my dear. »I.pity a good 


—— 


> lm a Sl _—_ 
ileen, it's np gise tryipg tag year on Hileen fogher per nal gee, and 
mething hasan oat Yog] hers fit or oe) at h gegini ti I ee 
ou ni 


spl e did chance for-#-pen girl. D 


‘ane hat.is he?” 
ees siginally i in a merchant's office, 
He dabbled on the Stock Exchange, and had 


ridiculous luck. Here hecomes. Remember, 


Mante;Tilook-te-you:” 
Miss Desmond was favourably impressed 
in the wooer. Personally, She much preferred 


him to Bob Ernescliff, a tri h 
a ary too decided in manner, ae a fey 


no girl need be ashamed of, and whose 
notions on the subject of pin money were 


man le very sincerely, amo: Pregaeneren | 
theme MNow, what ails you? ve you f fatal 4 gp es) ad to meet you, Mr. Marsden, 
cure re “Ha of me, warning, 1 your father) I all be good friends,” and she 
ppg oa face as Eileen had never 
* Bat th the gitl’s Joyal heart'was faithful, even. 


Lady May wenthome.to her parents withems’}\then. 


a word to Lady Constance or Sir eth: i 
actually took her cousin with, her y 
came home from a wedding, and.aetually 
found the girls. gone !”’ 

“ mea ie, Lency ? ” 

** You child |! y is 
with . her: husband. Toss was 
sister Delly san 

aid Meg away ” 
Thave no jan 60 hhed heen ajli 

**T have no e ing ever 
since Lucy's mediting, ’ 
clared she -wanted a 


fully a rst Hower ite} 
nays were 0 
ee 
the laxmry of qx mg: with their riok.re- 


9 Mr a 
She look\fixedly.on und as sheput the 
question, conld not face Maude’s 






> Spee his. regiment. 
will 


I wedding!” 
but Eileen’s head 
was bent 3.up i 


ving i Lady Ma: 
prett Bas cole 
ve ‘3 ate 
so pat gc ae 


made up the match Be sng wedding when 
Mise Peyton was 


bridesmaid.” Lal 
“Do you en ane Basil Courtenay is: |) Tiwi 
cnet | 
y no meaue! Nothing. bas- been. ane 
am.quite. 


nounced as yet3 bat I sure he means 
to marry Laura Peyton. She is a pretty 
little thing—not very aulike you, Eileen—and 
he must marry money. She is an only child ; 
and, besides, the Grange will come in for & 
very pretty fortune,” 

Eileen’s fingers were shaking. She did not 
believe the cruel tale, but she did believe that 
Laura Peyton was the wife selected for Basil 
by his family; and that bat for herself he 
might haye fallen in with their views. An 
only child, a pretty little thing, with an 
estate joining the Hall, and a handgome 
fortune! Surely this was a partner more 
worthy of Basil than the penniless daughter 
of a forger?—a man who might soon be a 
convict ? 

“What have yon been doing with yourself, 
Eileen? You look like a little white ghost! 
Haye you been moped to death since I went 
away?" 

wt have, bad headache,” said Hileen, 
gently. “I daresay it makes me look ill. I 
was lying down half the afternoon.” 

“You do lock dreadfal!” said Mande, 
frankly. ‘‘Why, what have you been about 
to get headaches? You never had them in 
Boulogne.” 

“T wish we had stayed in Bonlogne. 
Mande, I think I-would give rat Aer in the 
world if my grandfather had: lived; and we 
had never come to this horrible place.” 

* Poor Desmondville ! How has it offended 
you? You used to stand up for it most 
veherrently when T'catled it triste."* 

“T don't mind ‘the dulnesd, bat 

Maude watched her Half ieonteally. 





4 isshe?’ 





" «Téa not that; Mande. 


we ge fay 
you, for you are gure penal vie: ae 
e He aahig & poy voy : 


& pesohecepn staying here. 
0. 


night ag 

“Well,” said Mande, gently, ‘‘onless yon 
shut me u in my owm room and « condemn 
me to lon onli I should mast Coupiaty 
have found out the visitor's existence. . Who 





‘ber fail: ! 
‘Evidently be admires 
generosity you wish to a ee him 
Merci, my dear, bat I don't care abou 
discarded suitors.”’ 

Hileen made one last effort. 

“T can’t explain it to you, and perhaps 
there will be no need for yon eypr to know; 
but, oh! Mande, don’t offend him. More de: 
pends on it than you can dream of. If you) 

anger Henry Marsden an awfel ‘calamity wil 

on us all—on papa first, and throngh 
him. on us.” 

“ Fadge ! ” 

Bat when she was left alone the _oanty 
reflected there might, after all, be so etl 
in the warning. At least, she might ag, 
be gracions to the stranger. 

She came downstairain time, received 
her father’s greetings, ‘an nged, at qnoe 
into the matter. i 

‘‘ Pape, who js Mr. M ae 2 

“A friend of my younger days,” replied 
Lord, Desmond, quisltys® “ Swhe’ has Toked 
me up in this dali retreat.” 

“Te he inlove with Hileen?” 

‘What, has she told you?” 

** Only that she hates him!” 

“Mando,” seid her father, in a PP pa 
moved tone, ‘you are a woman of ‘t 
and understand things better than yor p 
little sister.” He will settle two thousa 


she. departing. ro “Sa 


=a ai subd chev 7 oes testy 


edi oi edianer Mande,” 
. “Hileen will 
19 down $ ord her head 


ional ball 
m she rose 
@ at Mr, 
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to perry 


ayes you, pocused: me je of hav. 

i home st 

= Le tenday- te wished you had 
been here, then I should certainly have fallen 
captive to your charms. I fally admit their 
power,” he added, graciously, ‘bat my fate 
was fixed when I frst ina this room. 1 
am a sober, m ) Miss Des- 
mond, and al ae ayer any romantic 
| notions long ago, but-I-will-confess I fell in 
Hove with your sister at first sight.” 

And—— 

Question for question—how much do you 
know 

Te Nothing.” sid ene Bish vr “except 
no aa ob sang : ftank ie 

seems t0* fancy, fo 

iittle girl; ve wé offend you, Spme dire 
calamity will fall on the Desmon FA 
are not tic, Mise ‘Desmond? 


¢ in the world 't*’ 
‘And od yor tisk oney & drgiratie; thing?” 
in life 


age ¢ > ‘aa you will ‘understand fe 


position, and your sister aright 
put ~ “Fits fae el before he ih 


a4 bid aes comgpet and 


| will con roe ae a n"s 
Meh eevee" tp Hileen, gat 
her; but the very in of my 


wish 0 1 er nonditions. 


love makes me inflexible in m 
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Itshe consents tobe my wife, I will lavish 
every care, every luxury, upon her. Your 
father shall find:me.a generous son-in-law, 
and I will see; when you choose a husband, that 
you do: not goto him empty-handed ; duz,”’ 
he sed impressively, ‘(if Hileen refuses 
me, | will takecare she marries no other man. 
It lam rejected, withim.a month both you.and 
she will be known as the children of & convict, 
and they will:be rash men indeed who stoop 
tomarry into-efelon’s family!” , 

If he expeoted: her to faint or exclaim 
sgainst his plans he wasdisappointed. 

Mande’s smile was unchanged; her voice as 


sweet as ever. 

“We will not discuss the alternative, Mr. 
Marsden. Ofscourse: Eileen will marry. you?” 

“ She'says not.” 

“ Do-you mean she has-refased: yon ? ”” 

“She did at'firat. Ispointed:out:to: her the 
alternative, and expressed mywillingness to 
wait until the end of the yearformy.answer.” 

“J am surprised;  Hileen :ie perfectly 
infatuated overs my father. I:should//have 
thought she would ‘have donevamything for 
his sake ! ’’ 

“There wae en obstacle,” said Marsden, 
bitterly. ‘She fancies» herself engaged to 
someone else.” 

“Impossible! I must have heard:of:it!” 

“It happened: while you were away—a 
y officer; a Mr. Courtenay. It seems 
-his.consent, bat they: look 


expression’; 
strange,:weird, evil siren. 
“No — ‘of mine’ishall marry Basil. 
Col : 

“ You seemo dislike him?” 


“I hate ‘him!’ cricd)' Maude Desmond, 
ionately. ‘Mr. Marsden, I: can’t-explain | face 


itto you, but Tidetest: him! I felt:it when I 
first: saw bim, \befere I ever heard his name. 
Between’ hime and me there is a mortal 
antipathy’! » Be! easy if Basil Courtenay is 
your rival, I» will see: that Eileen does not 
marry him!’ 

But Marsden was gloomy. 

“You seem to e yyonr \ i " 
You bav3 just told’ me your sisteris not fond 
of you, and yet yan propose torwin her from 
anattachment she has: refused -to give up: to 
purchase her father’s safety ! ”’ 

Maude smiled‘seornfally. 

“Thave powers you:do not know of. Besides, 
I never said I would make Eileen give up 
ive Courtenay. I only promised to part 

m,”? 

“For lid 

“Or for evil!” said: Mande, dreamily. 
any rate, for ever!” 


There: was-a pause. 

These two had just ended a compact:to 
blight the happiness of two other creatures 
who had never injured:them, and yet no thrill 
of remoreo:- was felt by either. 

_ Henry Marsden was biiided by his fierce, 
jealous love. Any pang he might have felt 
was stifled by.the recollection of his: wrongs of 
long ago. ‘It seemed to him’ what he had 
suffered thro her parents gave him a 
positive claim on Eileen. As for Mande, she 
was lost in wreverie, Her thoughts had‘flown 
from Hilaen to another girl-abont her age— 
Sweet, grey-eyed Dorothy Gourtenay. 

She was marvelling what Cyril Westwood 

— see it this: child to prefer her to her- 


For good! or. ilofor weal or woe, Mande 
Desmond had given her heart to her cousin. 
It is. a mistake to think shat women. of her 
type-cannot fove. ‘They oan feel allthe pas. 
Sion, all the rapture of theeentiment ; but love 
which must make or mar-a character most 


often mars theirs. 

eee loved: Cyril Westwood 
blindly, madly, intensely; but with a selfish, 
jealous passion. She would have given her 
— for hia love, bat she did not prefer: his 


ts At 


| Dorothy ‘before she even saw her. 


| them shone out with anusual plainness. 


sacrifice his dearest ‘wishes if that could bring 
her own hopes any nearer realisation. 

She could never reaolleet:the time when she 
did not love her cousin. It was not that he 
was rich,and she was peor ; not ‘that as ‘his 
wife her utmostambition'would'be gratified. 
She waz a calculating, avaricious woman, but 
she would have married Cyril had he been 
nniless. 

Herlove for him:was-e secret only detected 
by his mother, whose wishes pointed to the. 
same end. 

For years Mande hoped and waited. Lucy 
Courtenay’s engagement seemed! to her to 
remove her most: dreaded rival, then she 
suddenly learned there was a younger sister. 

The misguided, passionate creature hated 
Had 
Maude Desmondlived in am earlier age, pretty 
Dolly Courtenay’s life would not have been 
worth many weeks’ purchase ; but the days of 
secret poisonings ‘and stealthy assassinations 
are over, and the poor, jealous woman had to 
— of other means of ridding herself of her 
mr . , 

Under no circumstances could Mande Des- 
mond have: become:a good woman. The taint 
wes in her blood; but, save for her dis- 
appointed Jove for'€yril Westwood, she would 
not have been quite the siren of evil she 
became. 

She: had but two:objects in life—to win the 
man she loved; and’ to-punish without meroy 
all those she hated. 

She sat by Henry Marsden, and listened to 
him civilly;eneugh, but:even he-could see her 
thoughts were far:away. There was'a rapt, 
visionary look upon her face, her eyes seemed 
of unnatural size,.and the different a arb 
maight have been some prophetess dreaming 
visions of: things to come, so:mystic was her 


“You look tired; said Marsden, suddenly. 
““T' daresay you are fatigned after your long 
journey. Pray, donot letme distarb you!” 

She , and eamedown from the clouds, 
but evidently by an effort. 

“ [think I will go: upstairs ; but first, Mr. 
Marsden, we must agree as to a course of 
action.” 

“You are on my side ?” 

“Decidedly; but sometimes I may appear 
40 actagainst'yen; but remember you and I 
have the:same object at heart, though we may 
seem at cross-purposes, I promise you,'what- 
ever happens; Bileen shall not marry Basil 
Courtenay !”* 

‘* An extraordinary woman,’’ was Marsden's 
comment to himselfias she left him. ‘Is it 
possible that ehecan be Desmond's daughter— 
a creature all nerv3.and soul—the child of that 
mase of worldly inanimities! Well, if shehas 
not over-rated her powers, I may consider the 
gaine won. ‘I: wonderywho will marry my 
sister-in-law elect? I rather pity.the poor 
fellow. I can imagine; her very fascinating, 
but it would:be terrible to have a wife whose 
eyes seems always looking: for things they 
can’t see !”’ 

Maude went: upstairs, and: exchanged her 
black lace robe for a soft. dressing- gown, then 
she sat for alittle while asone lost in thought, 
‘and finally took a small book from: her desk 
and read two pages:very attentively. 

At last, when the honss bad grown still, 
when the last movement. had died: away, and 
it seemed certain everyone had retired, she 
opened her door; and wentslowly down a long 

oe carrying in/ore hand a small silver 
ie. in the othera glittering ball, not unlike 
the brilliant globes once favourite orna- 
ments for children's Obristmas trees. 

She was: avery beautifal woman, bat she 
had never looked: lovelier — — tm 
crimson ' wrapper lighting up lace, an t 
‘guising ite deadly whiteness, ber hair floating 


round like: a dusky veil, and her eyes still 
with the etrango; fixed doek which'Mr. Mars- 
den had notised. 

An attist would:have painted her as Joan of 





Ppiness to ‘her: own, She was willing to 





Aro listening for the “ voices.’ 


quite another being from worldly, frivolous 
Maude Desmond. 

It was long past her usual hour for rising 
when Eileen awoke the next day. The sun 
was shining into her room with unusual 
brightness for November, and Mrs. Bal! stood 
waiting with her young lady’s breakfast, 

‘Dear me, Miss Eileen,” she said, with the 
familiarity of an old servant, “your head- 
ache ought to be gone. How you have é}ipt! 
You were fast asleep when I went to bed jast 
night, for I made bold to come in aud look: 
and though I’ve been to see after yon two or 
three times thie morning, you were st'!] sleep- 
ing. You ought to feel finely rested }”’ 

“I don’t,” said Hileen, lazily. “I think 
Mrs. Ball, I must have had too much sleep 
for I am just as tired as when I went to bed.” 

“If that’s really so, Miss Eileen, you must 
be going to be ill;” said Ball, anxionsty. “ Bot 
perhaps it'll wear off when you've had your 
breakfast. 

“They've done theirs long ago down. 
stairs. Miss Maude sent her love, and she’s 
gone to Whitby with Mr. Marsden. He came 
back yesterday in time for dinner, Miss 
Eileen, driving the prettiest little pony car- 
riage you ever saw. I expect he hired it. 
Well, Tony: won’t gradge the:trouble: of ldok- 
ing after the ponies if yon young ladies got 
some drives.” 

Eileen put up her hand, and brashed her 
long hair from her face. 

‘* Where's papa, Ball?" 

‘Lord Desmond's gone to the village, Miss 
Kileea,” returned the housekeeper, ‘ and I’ve 
agreat bit of news for you. Lady May's 
back at the Court.” 

“ Qh, Ball'!”” and Eileen sat up with epark- 
ee «Do you really mean it ? Who told 
you?’ 

‘Sure, Miss Eileen, Tony met one of the 
Vivian servants yesterday. The Earl anc 
Countess are still in London, but Lady May 
and her cousin came down two days ago. tr 
seems Miss Courtenay is very delicate, and 
Lady Vivian thought the quiet would be gooa 
for her. Anyway, they’re here, and now Lady 
May will be coming over to see yon very 
soon,”’ 

Bat she had touched a painful chord, Hileen 
thought of the last time she had seen Lady 
May when, though not formally engaged to 
Basil, there yet stood no obstacle between 
them timsand patience would nos conquer, 
How could she meet her friend now, when, 
whatever she decitied, she was parted from 
her Jover for all time. How conid she accept 
May’s tender greeting, when she knew that 
happen what would, through her a crue! 
sorrow must surely light on May’s cousin. To 
Ball’s dismay, the poor child turned her face 
to the wall and burst into tears. 

** Miss Eileen ! Miss Eileen !" cried the old 
housekeeper anxiously, “what can I have 
said to vex you?» Lady May ia your own 
friend, and as sweet a yonng creature as I’d 
wish to see. I thonght it would hearten you 
up. bit to know she was home again. for it's 
but sad and troubled yon'’ve looked lately, 
my dearie, and now to think I should have 
made you cry!” 

Eileen tried to restrain her tears. 

**T am very foolish, Ball, bus I think I got 
upset yesterday ; and then Mande’s coming 
home so unexpectedly excited me, I think.” 

‘* Miss Desmond's enough to excite any 
one |" agreed Ball, who had no love for her 
nominal mietress. ‘I’m sure, Misa Hileen, f 
wonder she doesn’t wear herself out, and every- 
one else too.”’ 

“(I don’t think she does so, much as that, 
said Eileen, with a keen remembrance the‘ 
she usually performed her sister’s| work and 
her own too. ‘‘ You know: she often sits with 
her handg¢ before her for hours together.”’ 

“ Not sits, Miss Eileen,” corrected the houre- 
keeper. ‘‘ Mics Desmond-never settles to any 
work, I grant you, but she’s always moving 
abont. I'm sure it’s a marvel tomo she'can 
do it. She's but a frail creature to look at; but 
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my belief, Miss Eileen, shenever went to bed at 
ali last night. I know I meé her at five this 
morning ready dreased!"’ 

** And she has gone to Whitby?” 

** Yes, but she'll be home to lanch. Do you 
think you'll get up, Miss Hileen? I think it’s 
better for you to stay here and have your 
sleep out.’ 

Bileen shook her head. 

“No, Ball, that’s laughing at me. By your 
showing I must have slept already right 
round the clock, so it's time I got up and 
bestirred myself, I daresay Maude has not 
half finished her unpacking.” 

‘‘That's no reason you should do it tor 
her!" objected Mrs. Bull, ‘‘and you as tired 
as can be!” 

“ If Maude will entertain Mr. Marsden, I 
would much rather do her unpacking,’’ said 
Hileen cheerfully. ‘‘I think the house will 
be much livelier for him now she is at home.” 

Bat a surprise awaited Eileen. Maude, 
usually the laziest of young women, had 
bestirred herself, and finished her unpacking. 

Her room looked as orderly and neat as 
though no sudden arriva! had oocurred. Even 
the boxes had been removed to the lumber 
closet. 

Without a thought of intrusion, Eileen 
glanced round to zee if her sister had added to 
her possessions. She did not venture to unlock 
the wardrobe, but divers nick.nacks scattered 
about told of presents, and among them 
Hileen noticed a huge locket of massive gold, 
with the initial “‘R" in red pearls, which she 
not unnaturally guessed to be a gift from Bob, 
and to contain his portrait. 

Two other likeness stood on the dressing- 
table. One, that of a singularly pretty girl, 
had such a look of Basil Courtenay about the 
brow that hispoor little fiancée felt pretty sure it 
must represent his younger sister. The other, 
a man of about thirty, with a grave, earnest 
face, touched LHileen’s fancy, and uncon- 
sciously the thought flashed across her mind, 
‘If Maude means to marry Bob Ernescliff, I 
hope she has not seen too much of this 
stranger. He looks so good, so manly, she 
nigh lose her heart before she knew-it!” 

Ths meeting with Henry Marsden was a 
trouble in anticipation to Eileen. She had 
parted from him after his passionate avowal 
of love, and not seen him since, 

How would he greet her? Would he go back 
to his old réle of friendly guest, or would he 
persist in reminding her of his wishes and all 
that rested on her compliance ? 

Lord Desmond was in the drawing-room 
evhen she reached it, and kissed her fondly. 
Hileen endured the caress rather than 
retarned it. She could not quite forget all 
she had suffered from her father the day 
before. 

“Ts your headache gone, child? You look 

tired.” 
‘I am tired,” said Eileen, ‘but as on the 
authority of Ball, I have slept fur more than 
twelve hours, I have no right to be fatigued. 
So Maude has coms homs. Were you sar- 
prised to see her?" 

“was very glad,” replied Lord Desmond, 
meaniogly. “Sheis a sensible girl; besides, 
as things are, it looks better for her to be 
bere |” 

“TIT never doubted Mande’s sense,” said 
Eileen, coldly, ‘and I think for Mr. Marsden’s 
enjoyment it is a good thing she has returned. 
EKatertaining guests isher forte, and never will 
be mine!” 

“ Maude iz qnite taken with him.” 

*“‘T am so glad!” 

«« What an extraordinary girl youare. Don't 
you know she may spoil your chance of a rich 
husband?” 

Eileen smiled sadly. 

“If only Mr. Marsden would transfer hie 
offer to her I should be delighted. I would 
welcome him warmly as a brother-in-law, and 
congratulate Mande with all my heart!” 

“T don’t think it is likely. Marsden is too 
old not to know his own mind; bat Mande is 
charming!” 





‘“'T never felt so thankfal to her charms as 
when I heard she had taken possession of Mr. 
Marsden for the morning |" 

Lord Desmond looked annoyed. 

‘* There is one matter I wish to mention to 
you,” he said, stiffly. ‘I heard Lady May 
Delaval has returned to Vivian Court with her 
cousin, Miss Courtenay. She may ask you to 
visit her. I have no objection to your doing 
so if Maude is included in the invitation, but 
I will not have you go without her!” 

Eileen, who had hardly known till that 
momsnt whethor she most longed or dreaded 
to see Basil's kindred, learned by the prohibi- 
tion how much she had built on the meeting 
with her friend. 

‘“‘ What reason am I to give, papa?” she 
asked, slowly. ‘‘Maude and I are not s0 
—_ to esch other as to be inseparable, you 

ow ” 

** I do not care what reason you give so long 
as Iam obeyed. I know all that depends on 
your marrying Mr. Marsden, and I won't have 
any sentimental passages carried on between 
= = young Courtenay by means of these 
girls!” 

‘Then Mande is to accompany me to Vivian 
Court in the capacity of a spy? An honour- 
able calling, truly! Does she approve of it?"’ 

‘Tt was her own suggestion!” 

“T might have guessed so.” 

‘IT have had a long conversation with your 
sister this morning,’’ went on Lord Desmond, 
awe ad “‘and she sees your duty very 
clearly." 


It is 60 easy to see other people's duty,” 
objected Eileen, ‘and Maude is always hard 
on me! "- 

“She is not. She tella me you need think 
no more of Mr. Courtenay. is attentions to 
Miss Peyton have been most marked, and all 
Blankshire regards the match as a settled 
thing. I must remind you, Eileen, I dis- 
tinotly refused your lover's suit. You may 
consider yourself engaged to him, but asa fact 
he is free as air. I gave him my answer in 
the plainest terms, and if he married Miss 
Peyton to-morrow, you would have no reason 
to complain, and no sane person would call 
his condact dishonourable or blameworthy.” 

Eileen Desmond turned on him with flashing 
eyes. 

Mi You need not defend his character to 
me!” she said, bitterly. ‘‘I know he is as 
+ ng of dishonour as I am of forgetting 

im ! ” . 

It was rather an unlacky moment for Maude 
and her escort to appear, but perhaps Eileen's 
excitement carried her through the dreaded 
meeting better than she had hoped. 

She did not refuse her suitor’s hand, but let 
her little fingera meet his. 

She answered his inquiries for her health 
courteously, if coldly; and, in fact, behaved 
far more graciously than her father had 
expected. 

“One moment!” pleaded Marsden, when 
Mande was talking to her father at the other 
end of the large room which Eileen was on the 
point of leaving. ‘‘One moment! I offended you 

esterday. I cannot take back a word I said, 
or I spoke nothing buat the truth; but you 
need not fear my persecuting you (you called 
it persecution) again. Until the thirty-first of 
December I promise you never to refer to the 
subject. Cannot you therefore leave off trying 
to freeze me? Cannot you let — be as they 
were between us before yesterday? I give you 
my word I will not construe your kindness 
into signs of relenting. Only let us be friends, 
and put off thinking of the decision on which 
so much depends until it is called for," 

Eileen looked at him doubtfally. . 

‘I know what you are thinking,” he said, 
quickly. ‘You fancy now, if you treat me 
with even ordinary cordiality, I shall presume 
vpn it, and tell people you are going to make 
me happy. You are quite mistaken. To 

with, Iam a reserved man, and possess 
few intimates. Then I have a dread of the 
ridicule which always falls on a man who 


marries a girl of half his age. Until you are ‘ 








my wife not oue of my acquaintances will eye 
hear of my wishes. I only ask you for the 
same measure of cordiality you accorded to 
me before yesterday, and which your sister 
already gives me. If you persist in showing 
everyone how you fear me, you will only be 
likely to enlighten them as to my desires," 

Eileen bowed her head. 

‘I will do my best." 

“I ask no more, Only remember that | 
would give my life for you, and that nothing 
in the world would induce me to bosst of any 
favour you showed me! That is all-I ack,’ 

‘* What do you think of Maude?" 

He smiled, as though he understood all she 
was thinking of. 

‘I consider Miss Desmond charming; but 
even if I had met her a month ago I should 
not have lost my heart to her. Your sister ig 
a thorough woman of the world!" 

Eileen sighed. ‘ 

‘* I suppose you have told her?" 

Henry Maraden smiled. 

‘Was it not the most natural thing to do 
under the circumstances?" 

“ What did she say ?”’ 

“T thought we were to avoid the subject of 
my wishes. Then why ask Miss Desmond's 
opinion ?” 

**T want to know.” 

‘She said you were an obstinate child, and 
always did what you liked, and nothing else. 
In fact, Miss Eileen, charming as she is, she 
did not strike me as an affestionate sister.” 

Eileen was agreeably surprised that Mande 
made no reference to matter. 

Miss Desmond retired after lanch, and spent 
the afternoon no one quite knew where. 

Eileen and Mr. Marsden played a game of 
chess at his desire, though it to the 
poor girl a perfect mockery for them to sit 
down atid affect to be occupied with little 
pieces of ivory, when both must be thinking 
of the strange link between them; but Mr. 
Marsden had admirable sang froid. He scemed 
perfectly at ease, and fought as valiantly as 

though he had no interest in life stronger than 
oo ne es ‘i 
vor Eileen, weary and preocoupied, was no 
match for him, and in about half-an-hour was 
hopelessly vanquished. 

“You have very pretty hands!" said 
Marsden, slowly, as he swept the men off the 
board to put them away. ‘ Why do younever 
wear rings?” 

‘*T don’t possess such a thing. 

‘‘Then Mr. Courtenay did net give you 
one?" 

Eileen shook her head. 

“You do not understand. My father 
refased his consent to the e 6.” 

‘You might have auagtel tho ing. never: 

‘ or Powe do 80 ; and I would rather not 
speak of these things.” 

Mande came downstairs dressed for dinner, 
a goodly vision in black lace and red roses; 
but she, too, looked tired, and Marsden, who 
seemed on friendly terms already, told her 
she had not resovered from her long journey. 

‘‘Yoa must make 3 your mind not to g0 
flying from one end of England to the other 
again. You ought to have broken your 
journey ia London.” : 

“I did! I stayed a night ia Brompton.’ 

‘‘Alone?” and Eileen, who regarded her 
sister as @ walking model of propriety, looked 
annoyed. 

“ Certainly!’ laughingly answered Maude. 
‘' Bat don't look so horribly shocked. I went 
straight to my aunt’s house, which was my 
home for years.”’ 

The next day passed uneventfully, except 
that May Delaval drove over to oall on 
Eileen. Mrs. Ball gave her favourite the 
news when she returned from a blackberrying 
expedition, undertaken, strange to say, a 
the express request of Maude, who usually 
hated country walks. F : 

“Oh, Ball, Tam so sorry!" cried Eileen, 
‘‘ Didn't she leave a message?" 

“Bhe said she hoped to see you soon. 1 
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told her Miss Desmond had come home,”’ 
went on Ball in a confidential tone, “and 
then she said ske would write instead of 
calling here again. She seemed quite taken 
aback,. which surprised me, as Miss Des- 
mond was so much at the Court before she 
went to her aunt’s!"’ 

Eileen could guess the reason of her 
friena’s change of manner. May, it might 
be, wanted to tell her something of Basil, 
and could not do so before her sister. Very 
likely she would write at once, and so the 
next morning Eileen once more betook 
herself to the lodge gates to watch for the 
postman. 

She passed Mrs. Venn’s door with a kind 
ofawe. The old woman had proved herself 
so true & prophetess, but the widow was 
not in her accustomed seat by the window, 
indeed, there was @ strange air of desertion 
about the house instead of its usual cheery 
aspect. Kileen wondered, half vaguely, 
whether Mrs. Venn had overslept herself, 
and then she ran on quickly, for in the 
distance she saw the well-known figure of the 
postman. 

He put but one letter into her hands, at 
least she took it for a letter at first sight. 
A square envelope emblazoned with a crest, 
and directed in the hand she had often 
seen during her atay at Vivian Court and 
recognized at once. Busil had written to 
her. Could he have unexpectedly received 
promotion? Could he be claiming her pro- 
mise? She tore open the envelope to find a 
withered rose shrouded ina simple sheet of 
paper, bearing this brief line, — 

“I send back your flower. All is over 
between us. 0.” 

(To be continued.) 








A DESPERATE DEED. 


a 


CHAPTER LIII.—(continued.) 
Lronzt lost a little of his well-bred repose 


of manner. 
“ You should tell him of your admiration!” 
he declared. 


“Oh, not for the world! Make him vain? 
Spoil his unconsciousness, his youthfal art- 
lessness—how can you suggest anything so 
dreadful?” 

Was she serious? 

_The rose-red mouth was dimpling suspi- 
ciously at the corners. 

“ His simplicity, his sincerity, his childlike 
ways of looking at things are so refreshing! "’ 

How aggravatingly in earnest she appeared |! 

“Why, jast a short time ago he was telling 
me how sadly he was situated. My heart 
quite ached for him.” 

He retreated in amazement. 

“ Did you say your heart?" 

She nodded. 

“ Who would have dreamed it ? ” he queried, 
slowly. 

“ What ? ” 

“That you had a heart.” 

She laughed ; but she blushed, too. 

“Not had—have.” 

There was ing in his brown eyes 
now which forced her own shining orbs to 
roop something very loyal and very pas- 

.“‘ How I wish,” he whispered, “ you would 
Give itto me!” 

A bold speech ; but he who never was bold 
never was wise, 

_Valiantly, half-defiantly, she looked up at 
him, as, eager and silent, he stood before her. 

She was not pale or tired now. Never did 
Tune roses boast a more velvety pink than that 
Sweet face of hers. 

“ Ah, I need it—for awhile! ”’ 

He stooped his dark head. 

Only for awhile? Then, Iva,” his voice 
wil bling ever so little—* then perhaps you 





Softly and gaily she laughed as she rose. 

“T will now!” 

** Now, Ival” 

“Why not?” with a pretty, wondering 
_ “I assure you I was very sorry for 

mi” 

Lionel clinched his hands. 

“For whom ?” 

‘Mr. Christie,” 

‘Oh, hang Mr. Christie!” 

‘* Hang him—poor Mr. Christie? What a 
monstrous suggestion! No, indeed, though 
he confided to me life was hardly worth liv- 
ing, because the ladies made it such a tortare 
to him.” 

She was smiling undisguisedly now. 

‘* He said it seemed to be his misfortune, 
for it certainly was not his fault, to inspire 
affection which he could not return!” 

Wrathful and disgusted though he was, 
Lionel relaxed into a smile. 

** He told me,” went on Iva, her beantifal 
eyes sparkling, her cheeks dimpling, her white 
teeth showing in irresistible enjoyment of the 
relation—*' he told me such had ever been his 
lot. On bebolding evidence of admiration in 
some susceptible maiden, he ever righteously 
endeavoured to crush, subdue it, at the risk 
of appearing unkind, bat usually in vain. 
Jast now a girl in Kerry and a widow in 
Dablin bewail bis desertion. He laments his 
fascination ; he was born to charm. He is 
cruel to be compassionate, he infers. And 
you wonder that I find him entertaining !”’ 

Sach a peal of laughter as the two broke 
into—such a ringing, merry, uncontrollable 
shonat. 

It brought a dozen clustering around them. 

“Tell us the joke,” insisted Randolph, en- 
deavouriog to make his refractory, because 
inexperienced, eyeglass stick. ‘‘ What is so 
fanny? I'm shuah we would all appreciate 
it—shuah !”” 

Again Lionel langhed explosively. 

But Lady Iva tarned to Mr. Christie with 
a Smile which to him savoured of surrender. 

“Don’t. usk me,” sweetly. ‘It won’s bear 
repeating. I don’t think really you would 
care to hear it.” 

And then these happy, ridiculous young 
people laughed out heartily and spoutaneously 
once more. 

Ten minutes passed. Then Lionel had 
dragged himself away, and was out in the 
crisp, cold, moonlit night, and walking rapidly 
down the avenue. 

He stopped to light a cigar. Ashe did soa 
horse sped by him. 

Riderless? He could hear the stirrups 
clankiag. Anything wrong? 

He walked quickly on. 

How brightly the moon shone! It made 
quite a glare on the snow. Every frost- 
diamond was glittering in the brilliance. 

Hark! He stood still. 

A shot! Another! Or was it an echo of 
the first? 

Every nerve, every muscle, grew tense. 

He flang away his cigar, gathered his 
strength, ran fleetly, jast as fastas his strong 
young legs would carry him down the avenue, 

There, in the middle of the drive, what— 
who was that? That small, trailing-robed, 
far-cloaked figure? 

He checked himself. 

What had happened—what horrible tra- 


gedy ? 

He forced himeelf to go forward. 

‘** Lady Bilverdale!’’ he cried. 

Slowly she turned. 

Neither spoke. 

Ghastly white she was, shaking. Her flash- 
ing fingers clatched a still smoking revolver. 
And over there, jast beyond, something long 
and heavy and dark and motionless lay ter- 
ribly distinct upon the snow. 





OHAPTER LIV. 


**TLapy Srmverpart!” 
It was with an effort he called out again. 
He could see her quite distinctly. Her 





hood of crimson-lined far had slipped from 
her head. The snow around her was not 
whiter than her face. There was something 
vaguely terrible in the glittering brilliance of 
her eyes. 

Her answer was a laugh—a shuddering, 
heart-sick, bitter laugh. 

**T failed—I missed, did I not?” she cried. 

And suddenly, before he could interpose, 
move a step, she threw up her right arm, the 
hand which held the revolver, and flung the 
weapon fiercely from her. It sped through 
the bare-branched trees, fell in the enow. 

Instantly Lionel Curzon recognised the 
madness of the act. 

Search for it now would be vain; but it 
assuredly would be found, and if it bore any 
distinguishing mark — any peculiarity by 
which its ownership could be traced—a vague, 
startling horror of the suspicions which might 
arise swept through his brain—staggered him. 
And her rash, mad epeech—if any but he had 
chanced to hear it! 

He sprang forward, caught her hand in 
—her pretty, bare, cold, diamond-lit hand. 

‘Hash!’ he oried, authoritatively. ‘‘ Don't 
let anyone hear you speak so—ever. You did 
not miss your aim; look there!” 

He dropped her hand, rushed toward the 
dark form prostrate on the snow. 

For aninstant she stood statue-like, fairly 
petrified. Then she followed him. 

A queer scene, in truth. The magnificent 
curviog avenue; on either side centuried 
oaks; the dazzling moonlight on dazzling 
snow ; the three figures, one lying prone. Over 
him Lionel Carzon bent. 

‘*Good Heaven !” he cried. 

Tnere was no doubt, no mistake whatever. 
The slender, far-soated figure, the chiseled, 
blonde-moustached, aristocratic face. 

He swung around to the Countess. 

‘It is Damyn—Sir Geoffrey Damyn! And 
he is dead/” 

She did not stir nor speak. 

Lionel was dumbfounded. Then he remem- 


red. 

Why should she pretend amazement, dis- 
may, when her only fear had been ske had 
missed her aim. 

He turned from her, dropped on his knees. 
He pulled open the great-coat, laid his ear 
upon the heart of the corpse. 

No sign of life, no faintest throb or beat 
rewarded him. 

He rose slowly. 

His hands felt strangely warm and damp. 
He glanced at them. They were crimson, 
dripping. Hastily he rabbed them in his 
handkerchief 


‘Come, your ladyship! " : 

He offered her his arm. Mechanically she 
laid her fingers upon it. : 

They tarned—leaving that black and quiet 
thing upon the snow—walked together up the 
avenue. 

She seemed in a sort of trance. She was 
neither disturbed nor excited. 

An indifference stapid and profound, an 
actual torpor, had succeeded her passionate 
perturbation. eat 

Bat her companion was thrilling fiercely 
with repulsion—condemnation. The , Nae sumd 
had shocked him unutterably. 

Damyn dead! Damyn, who had been his 
rival, with whom he had quarrelled yesterday, 
to whom he had promised a reply to-day. And 
now he was dead—murdered / 

By whom? Of that he would not—must 
not—think. What had driven her to such & 
desperate deed ? he wondered. 

He recalled the scene in the library at Mrs. 
Trendworth's a few vor ago. The Countess 
lying unconscious on the lounge, Sir Geoffrey 
bending over her, his eyes, with a great horror 
in them, fixed full upon her scarred palm! 
What recollection, what recognition, had he 
read there? 5 ¥=- 

Before them rose the lighted windows of the 
castle. As with one accord, they paused. She 
slipped her hand from his sleeve. 

Without a word or look she sped from him 
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along the terrace, and up a little spidery 
iron staircase led tothe southern wing. 
With a bewi face, Curzon looked after 


her. 

What was he todo? Had he, on his way 
home, come upon the body—merely that—he 
would immediately have raised an alarm, 
But to discover the murdered man, and with 
him—or at least near him—the Countess. of 
Silverdale, smoking revolver in hand—ahb, that 
was a different thing altogether ! 

To criminate, in the slightest way implicate 
her, was out of the question. There could be 
no doubt.of her guilt—none whatever. That 
was no reason, though, he should put. blood- 
hounds on her track. 

What was the secret existing between her 
and Damyn? With what-threat had he been 
terrifying her, this afternoon, when she had 
cried out 80 passionately : 

** If you. do, I will kill you! "’ 

Oh, he could; not solve the maystery, if 
mystery there was at the back of it, And he 


must not leave the fellow, who, so strong 
and bright and ;had left them a few 
hours ago. stiffening ¢ in the snow. 

How it did drift and swirl—the snow. 

In little gusts and the wind swept. it 
up around him. 


A man came,tearing around the honse. He 
slackened his rapid pace as he beheld the 
young fellow slaalne stock-still in the moon 

ght 


‘Bless. my soul, sir!” breathlessly, and 
touching his hat: as. he — “We got a 
seare just now, meand Tom, when Sunset 
came a-gallopin’ in. Did he act: vicious, Sir 


“Yes. Six Geoffrey lies half.way down, the 
averue—deadt'’ 

“* Dead, sir?" 

The man leaped.forward, 

‘* Then he was thrown arter,all ? '’ 

‘*Goand get some of the servants together, 
and,some sort of. stretoher |’’ he commanded 
without answering the question. 

He hurried forward, ra up the ermine- 

covered steps. 

He lifted the» heavy knocker, sent his sum- 
mons resounding thropgh.the'Castle, A. foot- 
man opened the door. 

“IT must see the Earl here—ai once $3 
i cried, pushing by him, **I—— 


For-here.was Lord Silverdale. himself—all 
the others,.too for the matter:of that. Not 
all. He could not see the Countess. Bat.the 
vast hall was half filled. with. 69, laughing 
courtly; people, in the ity of 
ssanaliiae fall dress, and. the pe sheen 
of feminine attire. 

“Jast back. in ‘time, dear boy! Glad you 
changed your mind. Weareall goingsdown 
to the sarvants’:hall. They have their dance 
to-night, you know. Comealong!” 

How “uttoonscious ‘be “was— they were ! 
Where was she? Where-was the Countess? 

Of the many present, only one read disaster 
in his face. Lady Iva alone noticed how its 
splendid dark beauty had blanched ; how fall 
of hesitation—horror, were his bold, brown 
eyes. 

Swifty, straightly, she passed through them 
all. So direot-her movement, speech ceased. 

Half curiously, the others looked after her: 
She went straig t up to.where her lover stood, 
lifted her clear, brave eyes to his. 

“Whetie wrong? Something,has happened 
—k 

Upon, the thoughtless. throng a prescient 

fall oug 6% p 


“Eh? .What’s that?” oried, the,.Earl, 
joining: them,..Anythiag ont. ofthe wayy 
Curzon?” 

Every @¥@ Waefixed|ou.him, 
t ner Sir Geoffrey Damyn isdead ! " 
A maurmnur like the rnetling of dryleaves went 





through the hal ae they incredaiouy repented | 


the word 

Dead! Why, he had been with: them such 
a short time.ago, strong and well. He’ bad 
laughed back.at them:standing in the doorway 
there, where Lionel stood now. Dead! Oh, 
it was impossible ! 

‘*Oh, look here, Curzon, don’t you know 4” 
protested his lordship. ‘That's a beastly 
poor joke. You can’t——” 

And all the time the midnight was oe 
on a staring face; all the time the flurries 
snow drifting over, stinging it. 

The young fellow strode forward. Helifted 
his hand with an imperious gesture. There 
was that oe wild: which gs con- 
viction. spoke: y, tingin 

“I tell you Sir Geoffrey Damyn is dead. 
He lies ont.there om the avenue with a ballet 
in his brain!” 





OHAPTER LY. 


For one moment silence, intense, thunder- 
oom. Then they all broke out talking at 


by suddenly this. way, in the midst of 
their merriment, their Christmas revelry, the 
news thrilled to the heart the most blasé, most 
callous of them. 

ane reigned ; a -hundred ee 
tions of diamay, regret, conjecture, sprang 
their lips. They around Lionel for 

ulars, explanations, 

The Rael hishand on hisshoulder. 

‘Lionel, my boy, listen to me. Is it 
snicide?”’ 

He turned impnisively to reply. His lips 
paled. What was he about to say? murder? 

_ No, be-ranst not be the first to put on foot 

inguisy whioh might lead to her. 

Lord Silverdale observed his confused-si- 
lence, his sudden hesitant self-repression. 
They all did. 

‘* That I did not: wait. to determine. There 
are ~ £ memes with: a, streteher. Who'will 
come?” 

Half a dozen started forward, ‘hastily 


wrappings. 
They went out ;. the: great doors clanged be- 
hind them. Those remaining did not.think 
of retizing—of even leaving the hall. Thby 


clastered together around — heaszth, 
and talked ‘of the: tragedy, of the 
possible cause of the an of their own 
astonishment and dismay, 


Tt was awful to pen that in the par of 
life they were in death, Aunt Clara. assured 
them, with an originality which = 
refreshing. Such a perfect gentleman! Had 
he any neartselatives living? It. waee not 


long since he had ceme into his. darenctey 
was it? Howoddly he had insisted. on 
into town this evening, the Earlha 


tried to,dissuade him. Was. it —~ they 
wondered, or could it really be anything 
worse ? 

And.so, they chattered on .in: subdued, well- 
bred fashien—said how sorry they were, how 
— —— a Mr, Carzon-— 

w ow perp exed, really terror-stricken 
he had looked ! 

All the time the firelight ‘flickered: on their: 
satins and silks, glowed in their velvets, 
played hide-and.seek in their.xare old laces, 
flashed in their jewels, ye over their 
gg patrician. bands, fluttered their fair 


And all the time, too, while they. apoke of 
their pity, their amazement, their nervousness 
and bewilderment,all the time there waes cer- 
= warmth at their hearts, a certain pleagur- 


pulsation. 
Lhey would not: have killed:him—bave: had: 
him killed, rather-for’ the: whale: world, 
Neither, for the matter of that, would they 
haye wilfully assassinated a kitten or a 
mouse. 

But the excitement of ‘such a sudden death, 
whether murder.or spigide, was something 
new, something thrilling. 


———.. | 


Did not-the Romam women crave some such 
ferocious stimulus when they turned their 
thumbs downward onthe questioning glance 
of the gladiator ? 

Out peated the ed atrokes 

a measur ° 
Is tens Mon Sisley: a yr 
was cy, & brid 
who had propounded the questio ” 
» here she was now, coming down the 


i! 

“I went up to tell mamma,” she said, 
‘“‘fihe was lying down, stil.dressed, but 
asleep, so I did not like to awaken her,” 

She did not weed sce the others. 

the lowest.step of the staircase she sank 
wearily. What awful things were alwaye 
1 ee mind 

it was.such a good world, 
3 poanets aorrete And here, 


had known and daily uneb-—dend ! 

How could they sit there \Gisoussing it 20 
zestfally. She felé fairly stunned, chilled. 

‘ Pooah Geoff |’ ejaculated a voice beside 
her. ‘ Doosid unpleasant thing to happen a 


such an extrem: 
sie yon an ely nawsty 
She 


upat Mr. Randolph Christie, 

Reddish as to skin, as to hair,as to moustache 

es gentleman, very gorgeous as 
attire. 


‘t Death cam be, hardly considered delightful 
night,” she answered, 
"he wished wished he would go away. He did not 
mean to be flippant, of course, but it was not 
in his nature to-be anything else, 

Mr. Christie stared at ber. 

Suddenly he recollected he could not see 
without his eye-glass,.andvhastily adjusted 
that convenient article. It seemed to prove 
an aid to his perception if not to hiz 
sight,for quite startlingly and comprehensively 
he langhed;out. 

“ Yeo aw, yes, of couhs! Quite so. Now 
I wondah if it was-hea’ht disease? I do, 
don’t you know ?” 

She did*not'answer. 

Randolph jstroek am attitude,and stroked 
_ moustache with a tenderness most com- 

considering, its | delicacy .and ex. 
pre youth, 

“IT Knew. & oase of ,beatht. digenst,lawat 
yeah—so-sed!: A young sonng, leterrts chawming 
young lady—wae so. awéfally ill, with it—went 
eve’wheah for relief—caused by disappoint- 
ment of some sawt—some seares, sorrow, ah ats 
know. Webad.been, geed friende—no moah 
—at least my interest... was-—aw 
consinly. I,had.nevah said a "avilable, 1 


ae you, which conld; have a her to think 
my affections were—aw—| wed. upon 
hee Bab I went awa thing left a 


fellah of honsh to,do, don’t you, lovee” 
. “ She died, of course? ” quietly putin Lady 
Va. 
* Aw—no.” 
“No?” amazedly. 
“No... You gee, she felt 80780 piqued, you 
know, she married the fi'hst man who——” 
‘‘The first man, after all, And Love war 
her physician! They were happy ever after, 
I = How charmingly: your little idy! 
ends!” 
In her: shimmering azure she rose 
up, stately:and beantifal,, Son tien a sweet, 
king smile,:andimoved away. 
k?” someone cried, 
Without was the heavy, snow-mniffied treac 
of men’s feet. 
Jimmié Talbot wentquickly forward, threw 
ithe huge doors wide. 
In swept a blastof wind: whioh set the 
liga dancing—an icy air and 2» skurry of 


Under the lofty een ey and rever- 


jently entsred a. dozen. p._hearing vit n their 
~_ stretoher, on wh y an appallingly 
quiet figure. 


(=) the very spot 





Across the threshold—oy 
iwhere he had go lately stood and jested—they 
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ied him ip. “In the-centre of the great 
pall they laid him:down. Soe 
A painful silence fell upon all, 
purned with curiosity, yet shrank from speech, 
as though it were-tacrilege in the presence of 
that which, through the shaw! cast over it, 
was so grimly,’ 80- outlined. 
‘Is it suicide?” questioned Mr. O'Donnell. 
The rest listened with tense eagerness. 
The men were dashing~cff the powdery 
snow which clang to them, removing their 


coats. 
The Earl answered. His fair, ‘Saxon, 
prown-bearded face looked pale and fierce. 
“No! ” he cried—“ It is: murder /” 
And my lady heard. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


“Morven!” 

The gruesome word went shaddering through 
the hall. Oh, ‘surely not! it could not be 
that ! crs 5 murder -him? ‘What foe 
had he 

Scared, trembling, intensely excited, they 
looked at eachother and spoke. in- shivering 
whispers. 

“Tt was not the deed ofa tramp or bigh- 
wayman,” his lordship went on with angry 
sternness. ‘ His-watchand money are safe. 
It was the work of some cowardly enemy—a 
Ey ol wigs eries, 

prose a ‘élamour of qu , Suggestions. 
Had any step been: taken? “Had the news 
been sent to the police—to Rothlyn ? 

“ Yes,” Lionel ‘replied, “we've done all we 
could 10. One-mesgenger has to arouse 
the Ser and then to telegraph the news: to 
a Ri 


Yard 
A hundred suppositions were proffered— 
rejected. Tt wat a rrible, incomprehensible, 


abrutal tragedy. 

“Hush!” cried Lady Iva, “Here is 
mamma!” 

And she had ‘heen so ill recently—she-must 
not be alarmed. Immediately her guests re. 
membered that—lowered their tones. 

Slowly; very slowly; step by step. down the 


grand stairway she camein her trailing black 
velvet dress, againet which her arms panes 
white as marble, the-crimson roses stil! droop- 
ing at her breast. 

“ Lilian |" ; 

The Harl strode toward*her, 


She seemed ‘neither to-see nor hesr him as, 
with that slow, deliberate motion, she came 
on down. 

“Lilian, love!” he erttreated, ** you are not 
strong enough; go back to your room. You 
will be ill aggin—you——"" - 

Wholly unheedfal, she brushed by him— 
passed el ce 

Along the she went, till she reached the 
stretcher laid: across the ranged chairs. There 
she paused. 

Silently, with the utmost ealmness, she put 
out her hand; lifted the pero 

Through the great, raftered hall outrang 
Iva’s protesting cry: 

“Oh, little mamma, don’t!” 

Too late. “The shawl shroud was Iaid 
softly back, and: my Iady-stood looking down 
on Geoffrey Damyn's dead ‘face, 

She forgot the frightened people around her, 
he inquisitive glances. She forgot the pre- 
senee of the Harl—of herstep-daughter. She 
forgot all things in: ‘Heaven and on earth 
aay rae he g who F — ha rigid. and 

’ . ver oO er 

father of her child. are 
wan ree roc ge ype oalm; how 

» ave for one small red spot upon the 
forehead, over which the blood had congealed, 
the face was undi . The smocth brow, 
mova hoary ies tee Gee Ree sa 
" vy ‘lids,’ ‘Hips ‘under th 
drooping blonde moustache, ta. familiar me 
in life. But death had given back to the dead 
man's countenancea certain boyishnes, an ex- 


. boy 
pression, \ , y OF ; 
Lr - air, she onceshad loved; ofJate had 


This-‘was the man she had threatened this 
very afternoon to kill shonld he expose her. 
He had left the ‘house to commence that 
exposure. He was killed. 

Had she not to-night decided that he must 
be-effectually silenced, and that’there was only 
one way to do it? Well, was he not? And 
yet—and yet bow she used to listen for his 
comingonce ! and how loving, how fervent he 
had been! Ob; that blissful far-off summer 

the sea |! He had never been false. He had 


take—e terrible and bitter blunder—and he 
waedead ! 

* Harold! Oh, the woman loved him—yes, 
as she child did not, could not, have loved 
Damyn. Bat she was not thinking of Harold 
now. Only of him to whom had been eurren- 
dered ‘ther sweet, fresh girlhood. And—how 
queer it sounded—he waa dead ! 

‘ Lilian!” 

The Barl's voice. She started. Oh, she 
had been miles—years away ! 

** Come, dear, you need rest, Come!” 

A resentful restlessness had come upon him. 
How statue-like she stood there! And how 
white she wae—how deathly white. That 
strange expreseion, too, in her large, grey eyes 
—#ad, dresmfol, half tender, brilliant, and 
brooding ! 

Would they not remark her, consider, 
vVivisect ‘her — these keen, critical London 
—_— hers? What might they not think 
—say 

Indeed they were beginning to murmur to 
each other that the dear Oountess was very— 
well, peculiar ! 

Here jshe had. rushed off to .see.some sick 
child in‘the middle of her own'‘magnificent ball. 
Last evening—for it.was morning now—she 
had absented hereelf from the drawing-room. 
She had. made no apologies, hadsimply slipped 
away, not to oppesr again till she came 
‘gliding down the stairs, silent, wild-eyed, and 
wan gas aghost, And ‘there she stood, appa- 
rently deaf-and blind to all around her, 
‘staring down on the dead face of her guest. 
More than peculiar such conducted seemed 
almost eccentric, 

‘Had'‘there been in in the Woodville 
family ?’mervelled more’ than one of these 
ore mere chr heal like a flock of 

bt-plameged 8. 

Avi tive-knock. 

Immediately the, door was opened., Four 
men filed in—the dostor, ‘the police-inepector, 
anda couple’of officers. 

My lady turned on them fer small, white 
face, from which’ her ‘eyes shone brilliant as 
black diamonds. 

A look of fear—of downright dread—crept 
across her countenance. 

No’ need to urge her’now'to leave the spot, 
“She shrank ‘fromit. She pressed closety ‘to 
the Earl's side, clutched his band. 

“Take mé away!" she implored, below her 
a ery ently ‘he @ her with him ‘to th 

‘gently ‘he Grew her 0 the 
They passed on, up ont of sight. 

Their departtre was the signal for a general 
breaking-up. The ladies vanished to their 
rooms. Most ofthe men also disappeared, 
Mrs. Brown buatled up and took charge. 

By the hearth, in the dying fire-glow, a 
little knot of guests and ¢fficials ‘Btood con- 
versing in low tones, 

Upstaire, inthe warmth and seclusion of 
her velvet-hung boudoir sat my lady. The 
Earl walked excitedly up and down the room. | 

‘“PYoan’t understand the thing,” he declared, 
gloomily. “It’s not suitide. That much ia 
plain from the natare of the'wound. Though 
the ball came ont at the forehead, it was fired 


“had spoken'to Iva? An aggravating mystery, 
this killing. And'he was £0 persistent about 

cing itito town ‘to-night. If’we can only 
B en his motive, ‘his-errand, we may gain a 
lue.to'thetragedy. That an unoffendingyoung 
‘fellow should be ehot down like a dog, it’s a 





disgrace to Silverdale—to me!" , 
itis wife niade no reply, ‘She sat motion- 


adored her then and after. It was all a mis-| 


from behind. Poor Damyn! TI wonder if‘he 


less, strangely apathetic. Her gemmed hands 
lay stirless on the thick, dusk velvet of. her 
gown. She looked straight before her. 

The Earl came up to her, leaned his folded 
arms across the back of her chair. 

“A disgrace to Silverdale,” he repeated, 
‘and to me/ Bat I'll find the cowardly 
murderer. That shall be my task, I'll find 
him—I swear to Heaven I will—if I have to 
populate Sussex with detectives, and let them 
swarm like rabbits through Silverdale!” 

His wife moved, sat erect. She turned her 
stone-cold faee around, up to his. 

‘‘ Why should you feel it so incumbent on 
you to—to avenge him? He was nothing to 
you.” 

‘“‘He was my guest,” the Earl replied, 
guickly, a pained surprise in his voice. ‘* And 
that title—as you know, Lilian—has always 
been a sacred claim to men of our race.’’ 

She sighed wearily, and sank into her former 
listless attitude. 

She was weak still, worn ont by all this ex- 
citement, Lord Silverdale thought, with a 
pang of pity. Poor little thing, he must get 
her to bed and to sleep as quickly as possible. 

He came around, dropped on his knees, bent 
over the little feet encased in the high-heeled 
Spanish slippers. 

‘“‘Hurry, dear; you require some rest. I 
shall be your maid for once,’ with a bright 
and loving smile. 

He stcoped over the pretty, buckled slippers, 
his fingers awkward with haste, with olamsy 
kindness.” 

“Why, Lilian!” He sank back, looked 
blankly up at her. ‘‘ Your feet are wet—qnite 
wet, Even your gown—the edge is soaking! 
You were not—surely you were not outdoors 
to-night ?” 

She did not speak, He rose, stood frowning 
down upon her. 

“ Lilian,” very low and stern his voice, fn}! 
of the vagnest, wildest dread, “‘ answer mo! 
Were you out in the snow to-night?” 

My lady sprang up. Back to her pale cheeke 
came a scarlet glow, to her big, dark eyes a 
‘mocking flash. 

The smallest, slightest evidence of suspicion 
on his part invariably aroused all that was 
worst, most reckless in her. 

‘I went out on the balcony there for.» 
breath of fresh air; the house was stifling. 
And perhaps I did get my feet and my dress 
wet. Is your lordship’s examination over? or 
am I still adjudged guilty of romantic and—- 
rheumatic wanderings under the Christmas 
moon?” 

She rang her bell, and stroggled with a 


yawn. 

A painfnl silence. 

Jane made her sleepy appearance; and the 
Earl of Silverdale turned and went, heavily, 
stupidly, broodingly, out of the room and 
down the stairs. 





CHAPTER LVII. 


Terre! four! five! 

And-in Silverdate Castle all was still. A fow 
lights burned here and there in tho vast pile. 
The fire in the hall had burned down, almost 
out. 

With a desire to give the place the fanercal 
air she considered proper, Mrs. Brown hed 
extinguished several of the lamps. 

Sepulchrat was the gloom—septlchral the 
silence. The cornerswere full of wavering, 
mysterious shadows. 

A few muffled figures clustered near the 
hearth. Now and then they balf turned to 
cast # nervous glance toward the stark and 
rigid thing which Jay in the centre.of the hall. 
In the pleagant breakfapt.room & gaod- 


‘humonred fire crackled with jollity, and the 


amber-shaded lamps burned mellow anc 
bright. 

Here congregated half.a-dozen gentlemen— 
Captain Richardson, Mr. O'Donnell, Inspector 
Ward (from Rothlyn), Lionel Curzon, and n 
little roly-poly man who posseseed more filthy 
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Iucre than brains, and stammered most 
lamentably. 

There was liquor on the polished mahogany 
table, but they drank little, though they 
smoked and talked a good deal. 

The Earl opened the door—looked in upon 


em. 

* Come in!” they cried. 

He advanced, @ trifle dazed on coming ont 
of the dim hall into the sudden glare. He was 
still in evening dress. Indeed, except In- 
spector Ward, who wore his braided fatigue 
uniform, they all were formally and fashion- 
ably clad. 

“T invited myself to remain, Lord Silver- 
dale,"’ Lionel! said. “1 knew the inquest would 
probably be held early and I would be needed. 
Tt was hardly worth my while to go home and 
retorn.”’ 

“That is right. You know you are always 
welcome. No, thanks, Richardson; I don’t 
care to smoke.” 

And away he wandered again, like an ath- 
letic and unquiet spirit. 

He was back within the hour, and this time 
he sat down and listened to the ficent talk of 
the others. The golden vintage in the cut- 
glass decanters had ebbed somewhat. The air 
wae thick with cigar smoke. 

But with the coming dawn a messenger was 
speeding. His knockeoboed through the house. 
They looked at each other, sat silent, listening, 
A few moments elapsed, then a servant 
appeared in the doorway. 

he man addressed the master of the Castle. 

“The night clerk at Rothlyn to see your 
lordship or Mr. Ward.” 

“ Abont the murder?” 

* Yes, your lordship.” 

*' Tell him to come in.” 

The servant disappeared. 

Young Curzon flung his cheroot into the 
grate and swung around with his back to the 
mantle, 

The newcomer tiptoed down the passage, 
presented an alert face to the gentlemen in 
the breakfast-room. He had never gained 
entrance to the Castle before. The importance 
of the present occasion quite thrilled him. 

The Earl pushed his chair around, threw 
one leg over the other. 

** Come in,’’ he commanded, “‘ and shut the 
door!” 

Timidly the stranger crossed the sacred 
threshold, softly he closed the heavy door, 
respectfully stood before the Earl and his 
friends. 

oo my man, what do you know? Speak 
up ” 

He made an effort to do so, but between ex- 
citement, importance, and awe of the exalted 
company in which he found himself, his teeth 
chattered and his words were inaudible. 

* Are you drunk?” demanded his lordship, 
sternly. 

Lionel burst out laughing. To save his soul 
he could not help it. 

“Hold on, Silverdale! Can't you see the 
poor devil is beastly sober? That is what's 
the matter with him. Half frozen, too, I’ll 
bet, from his cold ride. Here, Mr. Telegrapher 
—that name will do as well as any, won’t it ?— 
pat this under your waistcoat, and you can 
talk without knocking your teeth out.’ 

He poured ont half a goblet of liquor, handed 
it the man. 

The latter sent a quavering, grateful smile 
mp to the friendly, handsome young face 
above, grasped the proffered glass and briskly 
disposed of the contents. 

‘“* Well ?” queried Richardson. 
ne were all looking intently, earnestly at 

im. 
_The man choked over the final swallow in 
his eagerness to reply. 

“ Jast this, gentlemen : I was sitting in the 
station, this evening, when a gentleman came 
in. He shook the snow off and came up to the 
window. Then I saw it was one of yoar’ 
lordship’s visitors—Sir Geoffrey Damyn.” 

“ Yes—go on!” 


“He took up a blank form, wrote a mes- 
‘A telegraphic despatch?’’ asked Mr. 
O'Donnell. * 


‘' Yes, sir. About as quickly as he had writ- 
ten it he tore it up. e thought a minute, 
then took another sheet and wroteagain. This 
he held out to me. I was jast taking it when 
he drew it back. Seemed as if he couldn't 
make up his mind to let it go. ‘Second 
thoughts are best. I won't send it,’ he said. 
He gave mea couple of cigars, buttoned up 
his coat and wentout. A few hours ago, when 
a servant from the Castle came in to send & 
telegram to London, he told me about the 


murder. ‘ Why,’ I cried, ‘that very gentle- 
man was here to-night!’ We roused the 
| station-master. He said: ‘Go up to the 


Castle and tell the Earl just when Sir Geof- 
frey was here. The testimony may be some 
clue.’ 80 Icame." 

There was a disappointed silence. 

m that all you know?" questioned the 
E 


“Yes, sir—unless that the second draft he 
wrote I think you can find.” 

** What do you mean?” 

* Careless like, not seeming to think of what 
he = doing, he stuffed the slip into his 

et.” 

‘Ah! Well, you had better remain at the 
Castle till after theinquest. Jast touch that 
bell, Bariston. Thanks!" 


(To be continued.) 








RUBY’S DESTINY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER II1.—(continued.) 


Ina anv Rosy continued their walk, but 
about a mile from the church Ira Norton per. 
ceived the small feet were no longer following 
in his track. He turned back, and saw Ruby 
ae on a stone, the tears falling down her 


8, 

** What is the matter ?'’ he asked, in a very 
different tone from that he had used before. 
After all, she was little more than a child, 
and her pursuit of him was more her mother’s 
doing than her own. “ You will catch cold 
sit here!” 

“I don’t care,” said Raby, defiantly. ‘I 
am eo tired. I can’t walk a step farther. 
mean to stay here.” 

“But it is getting dark. You will be 
frozen 1!" 

“ T don’t care!” 

She was a very spoilt child, evidently. 

Ira, who as a rule shunned and disliked all 
women, yet felt a kind of pity for her distress, 
in spite of her wilfalness. 

“Will zon tell me what I can do for you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

** Don't you think you are a little unreason- 
able?” he suggested, gently. ‘I daresay you 
feel tired; but that is not my fault. I want 
to —_ you if you will only tell me how. 
Shall I stay here till you are rested? It's 
quite impossible you can stay alone. Or 
could = manage te get as far as the parson- 
age? It’s close by. The Wards are very nice 
people; and, though your mother ia not very 
friendly with them, she wouldn’t mind your 
resting there and having a cup of tea. All 
girls tea." 

The burst of sil laughter which re. 
warded this speech made him think once more 
he had to do with a runaway lunatic; but 
Raby, the last vestige of her ill-humour gone, 
sat up and explained,— 

“Qh, I dn't help it! I haven't an idea 
who you are, but I'm quite sure you're taking 
me for somebody else. Why, I haven't got a 
mother; and the Wards are my only friends 
in Combe Norton. I have been spending the 
oe there, and they told me a short cut 

ome. 





‘* Which you missed,” returned Ira. “ Bat’ 


gates before Raby 





baps you will tell me your wishes? § 
aa’ here, or shall I send Mr. sac 
eeiee you really want to go to the Cop;; 
—here?’ 

“You can go on,” said Ruby, angraciously, 
‘‘and I can come whenIam rested. Ican gq 
the church steeple, and I know my way noy, 
I won't be a trouble to a stranger who donbts 
my word.” 

“IT am not aware that I did doubt it; butjt 
you knew the Squire’s habits as well ag | 


“T know them better—far better !” declared 
Raby, ‘ Haven't I lived in his house for» 
fortnight, and eaten fourteen mutton chops?” 

Indeed!" very drily. ‘ You must by 
fond of.matton.” 

**T hate it!” 

“The Squire is a vegetarian, and he oan 
hardly be accountable for the chops.” 

‘“‘ They are cheap,” said Raby. in a burst of 
confidence. ‘ You see, there’s no waste, ani 
one can’t have any more. Priscilla says th. 
butcher brings four mutton chops every day,” 

The young man bit his lip impatiently, 

“I hope it is not so bad as your words 
imply. Bat, since you have told me so much 
about your temporary home, perhaps you will 
add one more piece of information. What is 
your name?” 

She answered his question by another. 

“ Who did you think I was?" 

‘‘Mrs, Gordon's daughter. Sha has one, | 
know, and there has been a talk for a long 
time of her coming to the Court.” 

‘‘ Has there! Oh, I wish she would come! 
It would be so nice to have a girl to talk to 
you! Do you think Mrs. Go will really 
have her?” 

“I know she wants to; but,” with a smile, 
“ you have not answered my question.” 

‘‘My name?" said Raby, indifferently. 

‘‘ Well, since I came to Westshire I have 
almost ceased to have one. Everyone speaks 
of me as the Squire's niece.” 
“Tie Squire's niece! I never heard he had 
one.” 
“‘ He wishes he hadn't,” said Raby, frankly. 
‘“‘ The only time I ever saw him he said it was 
hard I should -be added to his burdens.” 

“You mast be Captain Norton's daughter! 
I heard he had died abroad.” 

‘‘Not quite a month ago. Did you know 
him?” 


fav) 


that lately. Then he left you to my—t 
the Squire?" 

“Till Iam twenty-one. When I heardhow 
oor Uncle John wasI wanted to earn my own 
iving, but Mr. Dyason said is was all settled 
for me to stay at the Court till I was of age. 
It’s nearly eighteen months. Only think what 
a number of chops Ishalleat!” — ‘ 

‘* You will have to @ your bill of fare, 
he said, gravely. ‘“‘And now, if you are 
rested, I think we might go on.” 

“Bat are you going to the Court? I am 
sure the Squire won't like it. He hates 
strangers!” 

“ Bat Iam not astranger. Imeant to have 
told you before, only you did not give me 
time. I am your cousin, Ira Norton! 

The announcement did not seem to make 
= por pose her. 

he sai yy 
‘And are you going to stay at the Court? 
Priscilla says a week is the —- you 


ever pay. I suppose you get fs 
“ Yes.”’ P 
“ Perhaps you don't like Mrs. Gordon? 


**T hate her.” ‘ 
And yet you took me for her daughter? 
He laughed. 
“It wasn’t the resemblance, I assure you; 
neither was the wish father to the thought. 
The truth is, for the last three years I have 
heard so much of Cynthia Gordon's perfection 
that I am sick at the sound of her name. 

They walked on—abreast this time, and not 
in Indian file. They had passed the lodge- 





t to ask,— 
‘‘ Do they expect you?” 


‘No one in England had a chance of doing © 
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“] think so. I slept at Gloucester last 
night, and sent my man over early this morn- 
ing with the luggage. He ought to have been 
at the Court by » I took a later train 

and walked from Combe Magnus. My father 
hates #0 see me arrive in a hired trap, and I 
dislike to trust my trunks to the mercy of 

David and his ancient steeds.” 

“They brought me to the Court. They took 
just four hours ! = 

“] daresay.” 

“And you have a valet? Doesn’t your 
father think it extravagant? I do.” 

“Andrew is not exactly a valet. He is 
cook, housekeeper, courier, and friend by 
turns on my travels. He was our m in 
my mother’s time, and he has been devoted to 
me ever since. My father has given me up 
in —_ He knows he shall never succeed 
in g me economical, As I have only a 
life interest in my property I can’t ran into 
debt or antici ts 

“ And it ien’t yours while he lives? ’’ 

“Qh! you mean the Court?” said Ira, 
lightly. ** My father has told me such harrow- 
ing tales of that I never take that into 
consideration. I have a few hundreds a-year 
from my mother, quite enough to keep me in 
comfort. The Squire often wonders I am not 
rained ; but I don’t think, really, Iam extra- 
vagant. I never yet had a bill I couldn't pay, 
80 that doesn’t look like it!” 

“ How lucky !’ said Ruby, with a little sigh. 
“Why, in Paris, Deborah and I used to be 
always coaxing people to wait till papa was 
richer, and I used to dread the sight of a 
common envelope, for it always meant a bill." 

“Poor child!” said Ira, kindly. ‘I fear 
your life can’t have been a very bright one, 
and I see no chance of its becoming brighter 
at the Court.” 

“I shouldn't mind if it would be fine,” said 
Raby, sadly, “but it has rained every day 
a since I came. Is it always wet 

“Generally,” said Ira, cheerfally. ‘“ They 
used to tell me when I was at school the 
Welsh hills attracted the moisture from the 
skies. I remember detesting the Welsh hills 
in consequence,”’ 

“ Here we are!” said Ruby, as Ira knocked 
atthe door. ‘“ Priscilla, did you think I was 
lost? And pleate, who ate my chop?” 

Bat it was not Priscilla, but a very respect- 
able man, clad in the Norton livery, who held 
the door 

“Dinner is at eight, madam,” he caid to 
Raby, respectfully ; ‘and the Squire is wait- 
ing for you in the library.” 

Down to the kitchen ran Miss Ruby as soon 
a3 her cousin and her henchman had dis- 
appeared. There she found Priscilla very 
hot, very important, and extremely anxious. 

“ Never such a thing happened before, miss, 
as Mr. Ira to come home and Mrs, Gordon 
out! That Andrew is as handy a man as 
you'd find, and he’s brought a horse, so I sent 
him off to the town at once for things; but 
I'm not used to cooking, and though Andrew 
say's he'll ‘ wait,’ and Sarah promises to do 
her best, how we shall get through dinner I 
can't think,” 

‘Won't Mrs. Gordon be back? "’ 

‘‘ She can’t be here now till ten. She must 
have missed the train.” 

‘‘ And does Ira dine all alone?” 

‘Bless me, no, Miss Ruby! The master 
comes in, ~e~ 5 he eats nothing but his 
horrid soup, he sent word you were to 
sit at the head of the table opposite him.” 

“Me!” said Raby, with a delightfal dis. 
regard of grammar. “Me! Oh! Priscilla, 
what is it? I hope not chops.” 

‘There's soup and fish, Miss Raby, and 
toaet fowl and boiled tongue, sweets and 
Cheese, I don’t ma apy entrées, and 
Andrew says Mr. Ira never eats them, so it 
be * matter. You can go and take a peep at 

© dining-room now if you like. I've laid 
the cloth all ready.” 

Raby held her breath. Opening from the 








and this, now bright with fire and lamps, held 
: vated. Fg ach cicemammadion 
cres ver, an ice A88 ; 
hothouse flowers filled an gne in the 
centre. It looked, in fact, like the dinner- 
table of # refined and wealthy man. 

“ Oh, dear!" said Ruby to herself. ‘How 
will he ever make up for this? Even if Ira 
only stays three days it will cost pounds and 
pounds! He'll have to put us on half a chop 
a-day, or else out off meat entirely till he has 
got over this!" 

Miss Norton felt so hungry she would not 
have minded had the feast begun sooner ; but 
she had hardly reached her own sitting room 
when Andrew knooked at the door,'and entered 
with a small tray. 

“The Squire thought you would be too 
tired to come down to tea, madam,’’ and he 
placed on the table a ~~ of fragrant Bohea, 
very different-to the decoctions Ruby had 
drank hitherto at the Court. It was flanked 
by a plate of poundeake, while Andrew gravely 
lighted two wax candles, also on the tray, as 
composedly as though he did not see the two 
inches of composite which was hoisted econo- 
mically on a saveall. 

Miss Norton ate the cake aud drank the 
tea with great goodwill. Then she went into 
the bedroom and n to think of dressing. 

Such a ceremony not been needed cince 
she came to the Court, but Deborah bad not 
grasped the fact of the Squire’s perfect isola- 
tion, and so the hardly-purchased mournin 
outfit contained one or two toilets quite suit 
for mild festivities, 

When a girl is young and pretty—or even 
when she is young alone—it takes so little to 
dress her charmingly. Good taste and a few 
shillings will accomplish so much. 

The soft grenadine had been bought at a 
sale, Its narrow black lace and bugle trimming 
had done duty more than once before; but 
Raby's white throat and pretty, rounded arms 
gleamed through it like alabaster, and costly 
velvet could not better have defined the grace- 
fal outlines of her figure. 

She recoiled her silky hair, placed a gold 
chain and pearl locket—her whole trinkets— 
round her neck, and felt she was a success. 

*“T am only a 
to herself, ‘‘ but I don’t think I look dowdy ! 
And, oh! I am glad Miss Gordon chose to-day 
to go and see her daughter!” 

Enter Priscilla, 

* Dinner’s jast ready, Miss Ruby, and the 
gentlemen are in the library. There wasn’t 
time to get the drawing-room ready. You'd 
best be going down. My, you look like a 
picture !” 

Raby let her long, trailing skirts fall around 
her, and swept downstairs as composedly as 
though she were on the most intimate terms 
with her uncle, instead of never having set 
eyes on him eince the night he asked if she 
was in love. 

Her eelf-possession stood her in good stead. 
Some girls would have been trembling with 
nervousnes?, Ruby was equally free from 
fear and self-assurance. 

She turned the handle of the library door 
without a flatter of her heart, and advanced 
to meet her relations jast as though a family 
dinner was quite the regular feature at Norton 
Court, 

The Squire looked his best in evening dress 
—sad and prematurely old perhaps, but every 
inch an English’gentlerhan. 

The room was ablaze with candles, and Ira 
sat by the fire. 

As he rose, Raby marvelled she had not 
guessed him to be her cousin at the first sight 
of him, for his resemblance to her own father 
was striking. 

“ My son!" said the Squire to Raby, utterly 
ignoring any ‘previous acquaintance of the 
cousins, whl e her think Ira had kept 
silence on their meeting on the common, for 
which she felt grateful. ‘‘ My son,” this ina 
different tone to Ira, “this is my brother's 
only child, Ruby. You two ought to be 


relation,”” she reflected ; 


' acquainted, for you are the last of the Noriong, 

the sole representatives of a grand old family. ' 

Ira looked into the fire. He did not offer to 
shake hands, 

Ruby eaid lightly,— 

‘Tam afraid I’m not very gratefal for my 
privileges. I never could see why old families 
and old china were so much thought of,” 

| Ira laughed. 

‘* Take care; you will horrify my father.” 

! _ “ Uncle Jobn knows T speak my mind,” said 

_Raby, coolly. ‘ We both agreed the other 
‘night plainspeaking was most comfortable.” 

| “Mra, Gordon won't be of ycur mind,” said 
Ira, gravely. ‘Pray, father, is your house- 
keeper as urbane and silky as ever?” 

The old man—he was not old in years, but 

had the looks of such, a much more advanced 
age that no other words suits him—did not 
meeé his con’s eye. 

| Raby, who was near him, fancied the saw a 
strange look almost of fear cross his face ; but 
he only said,— 

| “I seevery little change in her! " 

‘I should have thought,” observed Ira, 

, ‘now my cousin is here you might have dis- 
pensed with Mrs. Gordon?” 

“ Roby would poison me in a week,” re- 
turned the old man, eagerly. ‘Don’t look 
‘angry, child! I only mean you would never 

understand how to prepare the vegetable diet 
I require. No,no, Ira! I don’t often gq con- 
| trary to you; bat Jane Gordon must stay 
here!’ 

‘‘I wish she'd not come back till I'm gone,” 
said Ira, a littlesorely. ‘‘ Toat woman has the 
effect of always irritating me, and the worse 
part of it is people will think I like her. Some 
one actually suggested the other day I should 
marry her. Fancy my starting in life witha 
grown up daughter! It is as ridiculous as 
linking my name with a woman’s I detest.” 

‘* We are notalone!” said the Squire, drily. 

| “Oh, I am sure Ruby agrees with me. 
Didn't she say something jast now in favour 


; 


that, and like Mrs. Gordon.” 

They went into dinner, Ruby fancied the 
Squire gave a sigh ashe looked at the many 
candles and dainty dishes, but he behaved as 
though it were quite a matter of course; 
pressed Ruby to eat quite amiably, and when 
she rose asked her to pour out coffee later on 
in the library. 

The gentlemen soon followed her. Ruby 
felt like a creature ina dream. It was almost 
ten. Usually at this hour she was in bed ; 
now she was in her best attire, dispensing 
— that would not have disgraced a French 
cook, 

Hark ! the sound of wheels dashing up the 
avenue at a very different pace from the 
Squire’s eqnipage—a hammering atthe door 
penetrating even to the library. 

a ‘¢ Mra. Gordon has come home late !"’ said 
ra. 

The Squire looked anywhere bui at his son. 
He tried twice to speak, and stopped. At last he 
said hurriedly.— 

“ And, really, I forgot to mention it, Ira ; 
but she brings her daughter with her, If 
think you knew Cynthia asa child?” 
no wish to know her now. I——’ 

He was interrupted—the library door 
opened. The servants, who detested Mrs. 
Gordon, had not troubled to tell herof Ira’s 
arrival, 

No doubt she expected to find the Squire, 
with one candle, poring over his books in his 
shabby dressing-gown. She saw a blaze of 
light, and three people amiably taking coffee 
apparently on the best of terms with each 
other. 

There was nothing in this spectacle that 
ought to bave annoyed the housekeeper, and 
yet her face was livid with rage as she took 
in the scene; and dragging forward a short, 
awkward. looking girl, she almost threw her 
into the Squire’s arms, saying.— 

“This ig Cynthia, I have brought her 
home /" 





of plain-speaking, Well, she didn’t believe in. 


‘© I did not,” said Ira, sharply, ‘and I have: 
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The stress on the last word was unmistak- 
able, The Squireshook-hands with the young 
lady and muttered something; bot Ira simply 
raised the heavy velvet curtains and disclosed 
another door at the opposite end’ of the room. 

“| think you and I are slightly out of place 
here, Raby!" he said to his cousin. ‘“ We 
aré not\xequired to assist at Miss Gordon's 
‘home-coming.’ I daresay you will be glad'to 


go to bed: Thisidoor leadsto the grand stair- |. 


case.” 

Mes. Gorden followed them with a look of 
tierce hatred. 

iva held Raby’s hand for a moment when 
they were in the hall, 

‘‘T hope I haye.not annoyed you. I foresaw 
« stormy scene, and I thought you best out: of 
it.’ 

“‘ Oh, yes |"’ said poor Ruby, who was fairly 
trembling; “bat what does it mean? Why did 
Mes. Gordon look at.me like that ?’’ 

He stili held her hand, 

‘That is the question I have asked myself 
form dozen years, Raby. You are a Norton, 
aad Ioan trast you. My father, in his heart, 
‘lislikes Jane Gordon as muchas I do, yet he 
ieeps her here. Doyou wonder'I stay away, 
and only come to the Court for rare, short 
visits ? It outrages every feeling of my nature 
to.see that woman here. My father, who I 
think would give his.own life to please me, yet 
refuses to dismiss her. Can you wonder I ask 
myself, what does it mean? "’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


Rusy went upstairs to her own room insa 
siate of uster bewilderment. Was it possible 
that only this morning she had looked forward 
to a day at Combe Magnus Vicarage as the 
height of dissipation? What lots of things 
had happened in the last twelve hours! and 
what did Mrs, Gordon mean by bringing her 
dananier to the Ceurt and calling it her 
a0me 

Miss Norton had not heard very much of 
ver cousin, and that little-had predisposed her 
to dislike him; bat when she sat down by the 
lice to think overall that. bad. happened, her 
whole sympathies were with Ira. 

He and she seemed united by a common 
dislike to the Gordons, and by that peculiar 
touch of nature which makes. kindred who 
meet even for the first time something more 
whan strangers. 

Perhaps the Dyasons hardly did, justice to 
the Squire's heir. The old lawyer and even 
fom, while liking Ira personally, always 
blamed him in their hearts for the state of 
affairs ai the Court, 

They knew his fat- dolised him, and 
believed that by a little tronble and slight 
exercise of influence Ira could have changed 
the miser's ménage into the usual establish- 
ment of a gentleman of means—have' made 
Norton Court once more hold a proud place 
among the Westshire magnates. 

To their mind Ira neglected every duty of 
his position, even his father, and roamed about 
us world an idle pleasure seeker. 

They little knew the truth, which was that 
{oma boyhood Ira had detested Mrs. Gordon, 
wad that he simply could not bring. himself to 
linger long in his father’s house while she 
.oted as ita mistress, 

Lhe Squire, indalgent to him in all else, on 
this poins waa inflexible; and Ira, who alwaye 
screened his father's peculiarities as much ag 
possible, preferred.to be considered an aimless, 
iesultory wanderer, than to disclose what 
seemed to him his father's insane infatuation 
for the widow. 

His mother’s property brought him in eight 
huadred a year, and on that he led a pleasant, 
cambling life. He had visited most European 
o@pitals, and knew foreign scenery better far 
than that of his own land. 

He was just a little spoilt by having no 
positive need for exertion. He might have 
yained fame as a barrister or a clergyman, 
for which he did rouse himself; his eloquence 
was great, and his taking honours at Oxford 


Bp meeting. between 





proved ‘his ability, But there:wasabonat him 
a etrange lack ‘of energy: 
He wae very fond of his.father, bit te could 


‘miot stand Norton Court ander its (present-rule, 


and:to he went his own way. Hie made many 
friends onchisrtraivéle, and af‘he was a Btramger 
in) Belgravian society’ ho «was, well-known 
enotgh at Parisand Vienna. 

Tom Dyason was right in his: surmises. 

Ira knew nothing of the-real. cause of the 
enmity! between his father and Raby's. A 
pretty, delicate boy, he had béén quite, given 
over to the care of hie mother sold nurse until 
he went to Hton,and. though Jobh Norton's 
projected marriage and stbseq abnt disappoint- 
ment were widely ienevwn, they never toached 
the little village where his.heir was brought 
up. . 

At Eton and Oxford: the peculiar hauteur 
andaprmmnen ane pepend hn nevueen A 
one carrying , seory 10 ‘past... 

was well aware he had-ansanele—a bh 
ne’er-do-well who resided -abroad, but. of the 
ne’er-do-well's having, wikeor: child he never 
dreamed 


He often wondered over hisfather’s strange, 
eccentric ways. As he seihto.Ruaby, he never 
came to Norton without asking bimpelf ‘‘ what 
it meant?’ He had;even.-let the suspicion 
cross him onee that the Bquire in a moment's 
folly had married Jane-Gordon, and his sub- 
servience to the lady) was)the price of her 
keeping the seoret. 

Romantic and far-fatohed as this maysound, 
at one time Ira wasfar, from thinking it an 
idle fancy. However, of latehe had dismissed 
the idea,. for in the last. three. yeara .hevhad 

jived Mrs. Gordow’s end and aim was. to 
i. about a mateh between himself and her 


daughter. This, to his mind, disposed of the | tried. 


other theory. : 

He. had seen Cynthia once in her childhood, 
bat. had) no clear remembrance ef her. How- 
ever, if-hehad loved her tely, nothing 
would have induced:\ham, te. become her 
mother's son-in-law, and.se he considezed 


himself pretty safe. | 
He fels sure Mrs. en would bring about: 
but he never dreamed 
she would go so far as.to-bring Cynthia to the 
Court and tell her it washer home. 

Raby sat up till the-small. hours of the 
morning trying to solve the mystery which 
seemed to pervade Norton Court, then she 
went to sleep with the consdlatory reflection 
her solitary dimmers were over for the 
present, 

It was rather a problem where she was to 
breakfast, but Prisgilla called in. early to. tell 
her she was expected downstairs, 

Ruby wondered whether. Mrs, Gordon»and 
Cynthia. would be there; her delight at the 
idea of a companion had faded. since her 
glimpse of Cynthia. There was nothing: pre- 
possessing about her, and to Raby’s mind her 
face seemed cunning. 

Ira met his cousin.at the door of the room 
where they had dined.the evening before. 

“ My father is never.about so early,” he said 
simply, ‘' so we shall be déte.d-téte.”” 

Raby took her place. before the. coffee: pot 
and asked, rather mischievonaly,+- 

‘ And Mrs. Gordon?” 

‘‘ Mrs. Gordon.ie-busy.abont domestic mat- 
ters, her daughter is in . Really, Raby, it 
is not often wishes are. gratified .so promptly 


as yours; it was only y yy, you were 
wishing Midas Cynthig would come here.” 
Raby ponuted. 


“I don’t think I shall like her.” 

** And I am sure J shall not.” 

“yy wonder if Unele John invited her?’ 

“ No ’ : 

“+ And how long: wilkehe stay ? " 

‘« Longer than either of us, I expect. Now, 
don’t let us disouss them isny longer; what 
are you going to do this morning?” 

‘Tam going ont to spend. tbe day.” 

Ira opened his eyes, 

“De you,mern it. Ididn’t think there was 
any people within reach that my father 
hadn't offended.” 
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“ Ob, yes. 
here forme; I am to: meet bimrat the parson. 
age.” 

‘*\At-wiiat timed?” 

“ Eleven.” ‘ 

‘‘ Then I had better see you Safely there ip 
case you shoald go-wandering ‘Over any more 
commons. I datesay Mr, Lester will give 
me vereee Ah mime town ; I wantto do 
some P. 

‘You! I thought men hated:shopping?” 

‘* Well, it’s a necessafy: evil sométimes," 

“ And de youknow Mr. Lester?” 

“A little. I am-toowndh of a rover to 
know amyoné here very well. He ia a good 
man, so is Ward. It has struck «me-as odd 
sometimes, with two such exesilens men within 
reach, my father ever have drifted into 
this life.” 

** De you know what Mias' Ward asked me 
— Perhaps [ ought not to tell you, 

a Z* 
Es haven't an idea, but you May trast: me, 
ever’ mysterious it is.” 

So Raby told’ him the ‘kind old’ maid's fears 
of Mrs. Gordon,\and he listened attentively, 

‘‘No,” he said, | firmly, ‘‘Z shave thought 
of that, butit’s nosso. Both Greyand Dyason 
have told me my father keeps hisimoney mat. 
ters entirely. his own.conttel, and that 
he is as clear-headed a man as they: ever 
met.” 
and gladi spr same len alse chesireds "lift," be 

gave Ira » **1ikt,” but 
to: - him to come and dunch a 


the Vicarage before he did his , 

‘‘No, thank you: I ender do, 
but I will call for: my: cousin lavervon, I don't 
think she is capable of ing- herself back 
safely to the Fanon and I’m sure your pony 
won't want journey there again. 

The day passed quickly Mes. ‘Lester ‘and 
Bianche made much.of theirguest, amd petted 


It was growing jlate whem wheels were 

yand Ira Norton drove 'up.4e@ the: door in 

a stylish dog:cart; drawn by & fine grey mare, 
the ubiquitous Andrew behind him. 

++ Where did you get it?” demanded Raby, 
when she had been assisted to the seat beside 
her cousin and they were driving:off. 

“T really forggt. I bought.it twovor three 
years ago, bat it mostly reposes,in livery 
stables.” j 

‘I meant how:did you get it here?” 

“T sent Andrew off with a telegram the 
first thing this morning, and 
the o'clock train. I meant only to stay 
twoorthtes days, but. I must'wait and see 
peor age up ~ A, i stem 
nine miles everytime I want:to go:to town, 
and I’ve told you‘befare I don't<admire my 
father’staste:in hersefiesh.’’ d 

“ Bat yowesid ‘he didn’s like ‘you to drive 
home in other. ~~, “ 

“Bat this happens to my\own, My 
father has seen it two or three times. He 
nearly had 2 fit when I bought it;and told me 
a whole family might’be kept on’ the price for 
—I forget how long.” 

‘* I¢ is a lovely horse!” : 

“Pretty fait. I suppose she'll find-room in 
the stable, and that venerable David can see 
to her.” ” 

“Age we going to dine ‘late to-night? 
asked y demurely. i 

‘“Athalf-past seven. Thereign of solitary 
repaats is ended, and,” here his face darkened, 
‘ites. Gordon and:‘her ‘daughter will give us 


their'comrpany. My father sent for me this 
‘morning, and said itmustbewo: I had a great 


but it would have been a great disappointment 
to him.” ms 

‘+ And Mrs. Gordon can'tvurt yous 

“ suppose not,” said «Ira, doubtfally. 


"Tigers ato very ‘nice amiinals afterthey bave 
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peen tamed, bat still, you know, they keep 
their claws, and I wouldn't trust one too far.”’ 

“Then you think” 

Ira shook hie head. 

“Very few aversions are one-sided. I have 
cordially detested Mrs. Gordon for years, and 
[ honestiybelieve the sentiment is mutual.” 

“Then she dislikes me, too 7” 

Php mes — = aay on you 
Jast night * ow have oon. 
trivdd to offend ber, Ruby? ”’ = 


“] don’t know)” 

“Well,” said Ira; quietly, ‘it’s not worth 
troubling over. ile I’m at the Court she 
shall not hurt you. What nonsense [I am 


dont live ig days of daggers 














his ie Raby is 
Norton,” -cotvectéd Ruby, very : 
quivtly. '‘ Perhaps it is a ‘fashion, : 
I have uever been called - | * 
ro! quite rested after your 
Go n ? ” ~ Dae 


Cynthia drawled thet she’ (cet tired. 
say her réle' way that of id’ fine: 


y. 
Raby looked \at' her, and then pitied her! 
mother, that all er affection, all her care, 
(and she could seethere had “been mo lack 

of either) should have produced this. 

Cynthia Gordon was really the same age as 
Raby, but looked some years older. Her 
igure was square set, and too matronly for 
her age. Her complexion was leaden, and, 
though’ar$ hadsbeen called into assist it, the 
roses on. her Cheske. looked -starshing, by the 
side of cherthiok; maddy skin... Her: hair was 
the same shade as -her..motier's; Her eyes 
also. matohed..Mre.- Gordon's, Dressed i a 
thick, dark velyeteen/or warm ,.useful.dash« 
mere, Cynthia might have passed muster ‘as 
an ordinary gitl,bat decked out im white mus: 
lin and blue zibbexs; every fault: off form! and 
feature wad revealed, and she looked almost a 
caricatare. 

It was for this-girl Mrs. Gortion hadechemed; 
plotted—ay,,.and sinned, It-neverdawned on 
her it would;have been’ better to-work honestly 
Be & a keep her child »with’ her, 

yuthia had. a & Very expensive school, 
but the principal,-epeedily seéing she: was not 
likely to be @ credit to the-esta bhiehment, had 
neglected her, and‘ her mother's periottieal 
Visits were EO rare she never even-ididcoveret 
re little return was made for the expensive 
eg, 

It had been the housekeeper's'wish the girl 
should leave ‘a¢hool at séventeen; but. the 
Squire had-refased to have:her at the (Court; 
and afraid to push him to extremities, Mrs. 
Gordon had placéd\her dan¢hter as boarder in 
& private family until such time as she could 
commence the siege to Ira Norton’s heart. 

The family were r and unscrupulous, 
They were well paidfor Cynthia,and knew that 
if she complained to her-mother they would lose 
her, So they-flateered her in all things; till 
the poor, fobkibh’ ‘girl 


object—thatishey might marry the~heir. It 
‘Was patent to everyone except ‘Ruby, and she 
honestly never dwcamed of it. She was-not 
bane thos girks) who can think iof mothing 
bee ce lovers ; she knéw, ‘of’ course; that 

Oyntitia. andra wert df matriageable 
‘9g, but the idea that Mrs, Gordon meant 


“Raby leant back in her 


\0ffered his ar 


them.to become husband and wife never en- 
teredMer head. 

It the longest t¢n mittutes oF 
but it was over st last, a “ 

‘ together, “Oynthia, wi 
an @ifectation of childistiness which illsbe 
came\ber, ramto put herself ona stool at 
ig@s feet, , Which greatly anused 
; considertibly in the way. 
Ira bowed ly to mother and daughter 
before he tossed over to his gonsin’s side\ 


} aes would you please. ring the 
-_ Ira crossed the -room,s rang it himself,’ 


yw chair, and ‘wou- 
aéred why he lookedsetross. 

Andrew anni dinner, and Ira calmly 
toRauby, so point blank diere- 
hisfathér's meaning glance at om 






‘garding biefa 
“thia, that tle Squire coul 


ald suppose 
| hadtot 486n it ; and himasetf opi in mother 









™ 










aby “wae wicked enough to enjoy the 
pt “@@zignation of his face. She herself 
little, and that little to her uncle. 
She could hear Ira’s sigh of relief when Mrs. 
Gordon gave the girls a signal to retire, but 
she could'mot know ‘the bitter reproach ‘with 
which he turned to the Squire when they two 
were left alone. 
“ Father, L aminot a child. I think Ihave 
eo vconfidenes. Why’ iethat girl 
Raby?” echoed: John Norton; honestly 
mistaking the question. 
ina,- she ‘has no-other relations, ;{#hough 
shelter to my own niece.” 
“You -would: have been un ‘your 
—_ if} you! couldhave thought of it !’” daid 
ra, wartaly. “ My cousinshasevery right 'to 
share our home. Bat «I ‘did’ mot mean her. 
What brings’ Cynthia Gordon to the Court?” 
‘‘ Her mother wanted her. They have been 
parted a good many years,ad Cynthia is an 
only child. Naturally: they waut to be to- 


awe can't they be together somewhere 


‘*T am used to Jane’s ways.” 

‘* My dear: father,” said: Ira, repressing the 
passionate: words that ‘rose: to his~lips; and 
speaking’ calmly by a mighty effors, ‘I know 
you have led-# secluded life for ‘years, but you 
mixed in society once, Tell me, what would 
ne me oa ohany: girl whorvisited your 

ase in my mother’s lifetime, and behaved 
to an unmarried man as Cynthia Gordon be- 
haved to'me to-night ?”’ 

* Times are changed, Ira. Even in/the best 
circles girls are alittle fast.” 

“Some may bes LD ‘have ‘known girls fond 
of horsesiand dogs, and adepts at billiatds; but 
they were ladies still, though' perhaps hoydens ; 
but this Miss Gordon is quite another matter. 
Why ’—and' Ira -got-red, despite his thirty 
years— ashe was almost making love to me 
at this dinner-tablet” : 

The Squire drank'a glass of claret, and did 
not-auswer. 

Hie silence provoked ‘his son. 

‘*1¢ seems to me, sir, this young persen— 


Ecan't call her 1 come here for the 
— of ing—I must speak plain 
mglish—me, syourapproval,”  —. 





















Their e and each knew ‘the other's }& 
opi ai yothds without e weet. Bat mM 4. 


yi eh is late” dee nad, affablyy Is 


“Why, you see, [ cherish & creature I despise. 
[ava ‘a: poor «man,, I could hardly: refuse b | father’s fave, “in. all. else I 


‘I 26a no necessity for ii,” said Ira, coldly. 
“ Bat granted I must, I should never marry a 
‘woman who behaved as Cynthia did to-night. 
Father, once more, tell mie what strange 
power this Mrs. Gordon possesses over you? 
seems to me you dure not defy her; that 
you—if you could—would rather make me 
miserable for lite by marrying me to Cynthia 
erdon than displease your housekeeper hy 
neviefeat- of her plans.” 
“T¢ris-an old scheme now, Ira,” said the 
ire, Geebly ; ‘‘ made years ago, when you 








‘ dip: curled. 

“Do you miean totell me, sir, you honestly 
wish to see Cynthia Gordon mistress of the 
‘Coats ?—to seé her in my mother's place ?”’ 


- « Aut vt ponteee ‘Mrs. Gordon to 
viugas if within your power?” 

oe » - 

‘A Tong ong silence. 


‘““T haveheard,’’ said Ira, at last, bitterly, 
‘* Of two: being plighted to each other 
in childhood ure a disputed property. I 
have heard of cOusins being betrothed 50 as 
not to divide an but I never yet heard 
of a wealthy m you are that—pledg- 
ing his word to Sppnoweckeeper that his only 
‘gon-gheuld marry her daughter. Besides, in 


aside,}#he cage of youthful engagements the agree- 
rdon was janet! is! always known to the parties most 


concerted. a might at least have told me 
‘of the destiny awaiting me!” 

‘I was afraid it would cloud your youth.” 

Tra*@miled\curiously. ; 

‘©Did it WevVdr occur to you, sir, I might 
fail in love?" 

‘tNo; you nover cared for women. Her 
mother warned Cynthia long ago. For years 
she has regarded herself as your fature wife.” 

‘‘Then she had better disabuse herself of 
the notion at once. I shall never marry her. 
Were she the only woman in the world I 
would not make her my wife!” 

‘Tra i” 

The bitter angnish-of. the cry, its acute 
despair, went to the young.man’s heart. 

“I would do. very much for.you.father, but 
not this thing. I wili not swear to leve and 
Bat,”.he added, 


quiekly, horrified at the terroretamped on.bis 
will; as. you 
wish, You. shail choose .everything.in my 


life-for me—exoopt my wife.” 

* That won't: help me! ” 

“Iemaes! Listen! I wiil ask po ques- 
tions,” his shonest ‘face. flashed -with.shame, 
‘+ [don’t want you to.tell me.why Mrs. 
‘Gordon: has. such. influsnaca  over.you ;, it. is 
enough for me she bas it. She possesags.come 
seeret—shall we call .it—of yours, .and; her 
price for keaping ttyia that her daughter; shail 
‘bemistress of Nerton Court,” 

The.miser nodded. 

‘‘ It is for that I piached and, scraped,” he 
ispidjfeably,. ‘‘ I¢ is for that.I have livedilike 
a labourer, and cut off every innocent. .enjoy- 
ment from my household. I want.to bey.her 
off 1”. 

There was nothing but pity now on Ira's 
face. He put one band tenderly on. his 
‘father’s arm. 

“ And she. refused ? ” 
‘ I offered-her fifty ¢ pounds money 
she. said she'd 


rather. see’ her, daughter. Mrs...Norton. Ira, 
youblame me, I can see ; but,I have tried all 
these -years, to: buy. her off.” 

‘« L.ghould let her do her.worst.!"’ 

* Tre)” 

The terror, the dismay, the anguish painted 
on. the withered faco was ;pitifal.. The old 
manwrang his hands. — 

“ The disgrace would kill me!" 

Ira shaddered. 

Was this strange fear a monomenia, or had 
his father’s past really some guilty secret 
whichthe honusekespereould expose ? Helonged 
to: know. 

‘I .wish-you wouldleave meto deal with 








“You must marry some day, Ira.” 


her!” 
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‘ You! I would rather the whole world 


knew the truth than you !" < 

Ira saw farther entreaties would only dis- 
tress him. : 

“ Then we must try another plan,” he said, 
cheerfully. “Tell Mre. Gordon to-morrow 
I sunpeetially decline her daughter’s hand ; but 
that I resign all claims on Norton Court in 
favour of Miss Cynthia. Thus you can keep 
your promice, father. Miss Gordon will be 
mistresseof the Court, and free from the en- 
cumbrance of an unloving husband.” 

But the offer, generous and disinterested as 
it was, seemed to hold no consolation for 
Squire Norton. 

‘It isnotas though you cared for an 
else,” he said, irritably. ‘I have often heard 
you say you should never fall in love, If you 
married Cynthia you could leave her here with 
her mother while you travelled about where 
youliked, You would be rich enough to afford 
two establishments!” 

Tra’s lip curled. 

@.“* My idea of domestic felicity differs from 
yours, father. Pray, did you entertain these 
views when you married my mother ?" 

“ Bhe was a good woman,” said the Squire, 
feelingly, ‘‘ and we never had a quarrel; but 
there was no romantic affection on either 
side. My uncle wanted me to marry Lady 
Anne, and her connections seemed likely to 
advance my interests in Parlisment. I was 
young then, you see, and ambitious. Rerpect 
and esteem were what your mother and I 
married on, Ira, and we didn’t turn out 
badly.” 

“Well,” said Ira, slowly, “I neither re- 
spect nor esteem Miss Gordon, and I would 
rather beg my bread than marry a woman I 
did not love—ay, or one who did not love ‘me 
back again 1” a ~ ee. Se 

‘I should never have suspected you of such 
romantic sentiments,” sneered the Squire. 

“I daresay not; but, sir, we are here to 
discuss not my feelirgs, but your position 


one 





| society. 


[TBA AND BUBY—AN EVENTFUL DBIVE!] 


regarding-Mrs. Gordon. Will you tell her I 
decline the hand of Miss Cynthia, or shall I?” 
Then came such passionate entreaties, that 
Tra relented so far as to promise he would 
say nothing to Mrs. Gordon on the subject. 

‘‘ Only give Cynthia a fair trial,” pleaded 
John Norton. ‘“ You may change your mind 
about her.” 

“I shall never do that. I will say nothing 
to Mrs. Gordon if a heart is set on my 
silence; but, remember, I can't promise to pay 
the girl any attention, and, if anyone taxes 
me with the engagement I shall deny it at 
once.’ 

The time had very slowly in the 
drawing-room. Cynthia had had a nap, 
Mrs. Gordon delivered a long lecture to Ruby 
on the impropriety of young ladies driving 
about the country with strange gentlemen, 
which made the girl's cheeks grow hot, though 
the widow worded her harangue so cautiously 
her victim could not show resentment, 

But there was a tired, distraite look on the 
girl's face, which Ira noticed the moment he 
entered the room; also that, with a general 
“ good-night,” she managed to slip away, 
while he was dexterously kept in a corner by 
Mrs. Gordon. 

He wondered if they had dared to annoy 
her, and grew angry at the bare idea. He 
would have said he meant to be kind to Ruby 
because he was her kinsman, and she was 
alone in the world; but, perhaps, he would 
have felt just as interested in her had she been 
@ stranger, with relations of her own. 

Mrs. Gordon misinterpreted the dark look 
on his face, and thought he was vexed at his 
cousin’s abrupt departure, 

‘* You must not be hard on her,” she sim- 
pered. ‘‘ Poor girl! Considering her foreign 
training, I think she is wonderfully quiet and 
inoffensive.” 

‘‘ Miss Norton is a lady,”’ said Ira, coldly, 
‘“‘and would be thought charming in any 
Perhaps you are not aware, Mrs. 





BOOZE 
Mm a am, 





Gordon, that the highest familjes in the land 
send their daughters abroad to be educated?” 
* But not to live in a fifth rate Parisian 
suburb, with a drunken gambler of « father.” 
The Squire had left the room. Ira turned 
on the widow with flashing sg 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, hanghtily, “‘ remember, 
if you please, that you are speaking of a 
Norton. Unhappily, divisions separated my 
fatber and his brother, but I will not hear it 
insinuated that my uncle did anything un- 
worthy of an officer and a gentleman. The 
Squire looks upon his orpban daughter as 4 
sacred trust, and we neither of us choose to 
bave her ised.” 

Mrs. Gordon raised her eyebrows. 

“ Dearme! You are a or I 
suppose some people would the girl 
gentleman’s beauty; bat I neyer did care for 
those black and white faces. I like a good 
English style, fair hair and rosy cheeks.” 

Tastes differ,” said Ira, coolly, ‘I always 
admired black and white beauty, as you term 
it; and now I will say good-night, for I know 
my father is waiting for me to read to him.” 


(To be continued.) 








Hore is often but a trifler, robbing us of 
energies and withdrawing us from our work 
that we may dream. But Christian hope 18 
an armed warrior, grave and calm, ready for 
conflict, because assured of victory. Our 
hope, if it be perfect, will ‘teach our hands 
to war and our fingers to fight;" will put 
vigour into us for service ; will teach us s00re 
of all things foul and worldly. It will be #8 
wings to lift ua above cares and sorrows, ® 
as weights to keep us down to common tasks. 
It will make us strong to do and patient to 
suffer, wive to understand, and willing to 8° 
cept all the will of our Father God. 
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SOVELETTE.} 
A MIDSUMMER MADNESS 
—0—= 
CHAPTER I. 


‘ Borne by soft breezes towards the wished-for haven.” 


“My dear mother,” exclaimed Mary 
Marston impatiently, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake stop 
this badgering, or you will drive me mad!” 

“It's all very well for you to talk in that 
way,” retorted Mrs. Marston, with an angry 
sniff. ‘ You haven't to worry yourself con- 
tinually about ways and means, to wonder 
every month if you can make both ends meet, 
and if you can’t, how you can manage to still 
clamouring tradespeople’s tongues ?”” 

“T don’t escape scot free,” observed the 
rebellions daughter. 

“You haven’ much to trouble you,” 
declared her parent, wrathfally. 

“Is it no trouble to be told every day of 
my life that I must sell myself for gold—sell 
myeelf like # good or a chattel, to the highset 
bidder in the matrimonial market, and throw 
inclination, honour, and honesty to the four 
Winds for them to sport with?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, !” said Mrs, 
Marston sharply, a flash rising to her hard, 
handsome face. ‘ How many girls marry for 
& home and position nowadays that money 
18 80 scarce——”’ 

Pe And morality also,” put in the girl, scorn- 


“ Pshaw! that’s the high-flown kind of 
nonsense your father used to indulge in. And, 
at any rate, Mary, it’s time now you should 
look matters fairly in the face, and under- 
stand distinctly shat yon must marry a wealthy 
man. I want you to make the most of this time 
We are going to spend at the Renshaws, and to 
ae me you won’t waste your time with 

etrimentals,” 
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{IN AT THE DEATH!) 


‘I can’t make any promises of the barter 
and sell kind,” replied the girl coldly. 

“Oh, Mary, do stop that rubbish ! How can 
you be so stubborn and ungrateful of all my 
pinching and oe for you? Is all my 
toil and labour to go for nothing now, just be- 
cause you are mad enough to‘ fancy Mark 
Mavis, a man who has a anything save 
his pay—and that’s beggarly enough in a 
marching regiment ?” 

“Let us leave Major Mavis’s name out of 
the discussion, mother, please.'’ 

“Of course, you don’t want to discuss him 
with me!” . 

** No, I do not.” 

* Well, let me tell you, you must put all 
thought of him out of your head.” 

« mp peme I won’t? ’ asked the girl defi- 
antly, as she faced round and confronted her 
mother; and as they stood facing each other 
thestrong likeness between them wasapparent— 
only Mrs, Marston’s face was more haughty 
than her daughter's, and her expression was 
hard and cold, while, when Mary smiled, her 
whole countenance became soft, and sweet, 
and alluring. 

“You will when I tell you that we are on 
the brink of ruin!” 

“ Rain, mother !” 

** Yes, ruin.” 

‘* But—but I don’t understand,” a be- 
wildered look clouding the lovely grey eyes, 
that sought her mother’s face so anxiously, 
‘* Father left you something !”’ 

“A paltry three hundred a-year !” with 
suathing contempt. 

“Well?” 

‘Well, do you think that sum would 
keep us as we have lived during the last four 

ears?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

‘* No, I don’t suppose you do. You wore the 
pretty dresses and things 1 provided, went into 
society and enjoyed yourself, without giving 
@ thought to ways and means! ” 





“I thought you such a good manager, 
mother!” exclaimed Mary, apologetically, 

“PerhapsIam. At any rate, you've cut a 
dash in the fashionable world. I managed 
that, but it must all come to an end now, unless 
you marry well—remember that. This visit 
to the Renshaw’s ie a last, expiring effort. 
After that we must disappear from the beau 
monde that has known us, You will have to go 
into » shop like Jay's and show off mantles 
on your fine figure, and I shall look out for a 
place as housekeeper to an elderly gentleman.” 

‘* Mother !” 

‘It’s no use exclaiming ‘ mother,’ It’s the 
truth—the bare, bald, unpalatable truth, and 
the sooner you take my advice to heart and 
act on it the better;"’ and with this last piece 
of admonition Mrs, Marston swept out of the 
room, leaving her beautiful daughter to her own 
reflections, which were anything save plea- 


sant. 

“Must I really sell myself for filthy lucre ?” 
murmured the belle, walking up to the mirror 
hanging over the mantelshelf, and scanning her 
lovely reflection therein. ‘“‘Am I to barter 
the beauty I've been so proud of for a house,’ 
and money, jewels and fine clothes, a good 
settlement for myself, and a liberal allowance 
for mother? Pah! It seems horrible to think 
of tying myself to some old, withered wretch 
I should scorn before marriage, and loathe 
and hate after. And yet—and yet—if it be 
true that I must become a shop-girl, and work 
hard for a living, the uncongenial spouce seems 
the better choice. I’m not fitted for hard work, 
and shouldn't like roughing it;” and she 
glanced down at the pretty, far-trimmed dress 
she wore, and then round the dainty room 
with its innumerable nick-nacks, and tasty 


' trifles. 


Mrs. Marston's house, though small, was 
furnished throughout with great taste and 
nicety, and with a due regard for comfort. She 
had had an eye for appearances when she left 
the country town — where she had lived 
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antil Mary reached her sixteenth year—on 
economical principles, and determined tolaunch 
her young daughter7on — seth toe 
with every advati she possi 

or by croste=deuliiease her. She managed 
to save a hundred pounds by dintof scraping, 
and denying herself evén trifling Inxanies, and 
with this.sum she fornished#he littl: house at 


fect, and wi 
ps fancy tr ye pe bp made y dainty 
heir Litigation Sewing S00 , i neces 
t i “2 an ; 
ridher folk envied Mrs. ton her: artistic 
and pretty 
offend the most sensitive eye. 


next turned her attention «to her 
eather limited wardrobé, and 


‘Whe house arranged and ready for ———— 


as cleveras.any French 
ming of'hats and bonnets,and the 
aod making of gownwand nian’ 


that of many a richer 


soon badwwardrobethatequalled in quantity | 


some in. elegance aad 

When she-fir in “Eondon: society 
the fortune-hu : another 
quarry to chase, ¢ washer 


mother on acodunt of the lightness of their 
purses, and others she objected to“emeaccount 
of their age, or vulgarity,or some objection- 
able trait which did not escape her observant 
eyes ; and eo after four seasons she was aitill 
Miss Marston, to her mother's unspeakable 
dismay. 

Fands had been growing beautifally less, and 
usw ruin stared them "in the face, ani she 
would have‘to make up her mind 'to' give ‘her 
hand to one or otlier of her tith;ielderly ad- 
mirers. 

Her'heart-was already engaged. A ‘certain 
Mark Mavis} young ‘major'in a ‘line rewi- 
mént, quartered at Hounslow, ‘had won, what 
many others: sighdd “for in vain, the love of 
beautiful Mary Marstot ; but as‘he was poor, 
like herself, and” knew soniething Of her 
mother's views for her, he had-abstained from 
aotually asking her‘to be ‘his wife, though 
there was a tacit understanding between the 
two—thatsubtle knowledge people getof each 
other's hearts and thoughts nm they lave 
very dearly—and he knew she’ loved him, and 
she knew he worehipped the gtound she trod on, 
And there it was; and life seemed all sixes 
and severe to the girl as she sat that chill 
winter afternoon, gazing dreamily at the glow- 
ing embers, thinking of Mark, and longing 
for the - of Fortanatus, that she might 
wish herself a wealthy woman. 

Her meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of ‘s ‘servatit who announced “ Cap- 
tain Clutterby,” and departed swiftly. 

Now, Richard; better known as Dick Clut- 
terby, was's relation of the Marstons—a 
distant courin ; and by reason of this cousin- 
ehip, he concerned himeelf very narrowly 
with their affairs, and was in the habit of 
walking into the little Bayswater villa at any 
time of the day, and whenever his chiéf 
would give him leave, ‘which-was not seldom, 
for Dick was a gocd arid conscientious soldier, 
and did his’ duty thoroughly, and his colonél 
was alwaye reedier to’ give him leave than 
any other officer in the regiment. So Dick 
had a good time of it, and made the most of 
his opportunities, improving the golden oppor- 
tunity, and his acquaintance with his lovely 
but capricions cousin. 

He had ‘known and seen but little ‘of her 
during her youth, bui on the arrival of his 
regiment from India, the year after she ap- 
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roome, where there was. nothing to: }- 
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peared on the stage of London society, he 
haatened to resume hisiglight acquaint 
with Mary and her . He was 
comed ‘Warnily by both ladies ; by the yo 
memdaget tho great, qosdiantaniey, wh 
memory, e great, g » who, 
when eed come to visit them-at the little 
town of Farr, loaied her ‘with sweets and 

h his shodlder, and dis- 


itablo-nepieant 
nis, hove, 


‘of at 
: b amide lamaison, 
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‘* The Renshaws?" 

** Yes,” 

“ Lbave an invitation titere, too, and sem, 

her fellows-of*ours.” 

“Really? I6 will be very nice to meg 

there!” and the grey eyes sparkled, and the 

ipsparted tremulously, amd he half fancied 
upleasure shown was ‘at the prospect of 

phim, but.she was thithing of Mark 


Ww Wort is? jolly!” he agresd, heartily 


m well?” 


| “They're very ‘nive people. 


Xap, the ‘are old fyfends. ‘Haveyou been 
. ge-before?”’ 

“No, thie Gs.onr fiest visit..“We on} 

hendhs eC.” 


. 
94 
. 


.e ee 


Well, It ‘sare you will enjoy 

‘at their plage, They always have 

p and plent Of fan going on; and 

rhe h i petud, so any one whois 

= ila imgwan ixi@alge his or her’ taste 

“That will just sditme!” extlaimed Mary, 
imation. 


‘promptly, 
; “Nat is the pan 
] horses, 

life.” 
reat he said, miusingly, 
ing: ifvehe would be content to share 
: j d.a-year, on which he 





~ Wthong' couk Heep her one horse. 
, and afte it is! Does Maggie Renshay 
to the inevi- imamate — a . Those blue-eyed 
: are.” 
conversation . ‘* What she loses!” cried Mary. ‘There's 
Yet, notwithstanding this outward calim- 


ness, Captain Clutterby loved his young 
cousin with all the strength and fervour of 
his quiet, intense’ nature. “He had never 
loved before—he would never love again. All 
his hopes, aspirations, interests centred in 
her, and though few outsiders. would have 
guessed it from: his-qaiet manner, his only 
chance of aaueiry Leguiners lay. imthe hollow 
of those girlish, slender banda. ‘ 

‘Why, Dick, this is a surprise!" exelaimed 
bowed rising. to greet him smilingly: ‘“ Who 
we 


hour?” 

‘Not you, evidently, Mary,” grasping -her' 
hand in his close, warm clasp, aud holding. it 
longer than was absola P 

‘No, it is such.a: wrt rr” and 
she glanced with a. little shudder.out at: the’ 
snow-shrouded streets. 

‘I don't mind the weather-‘mrueh;’’ he’ 
laughed, ‘‘especially when.l.am coming to 
see you!” 

“I think I.should mind going. to Hounslow’ 
in that biting morth-wind.” 

‘‘ daresay you would—wemen are different’ 
from men; and then your:skirts would get‘in 
no ae of a yoy rt snow,” ms 

**T suppose y would,” she retur a 
little absently,,etill looking: out at ithe snow’ 
that was f softly. and silently, the fire- 
light glowing on her beautiful éaee, 'tinging 
the cheeks. with ita rosy glow. 

“Well, have you any news?’’, she.asked, 
suddenly, looking up at him,andenooustering 
the fall glance ‘of his blue eyes, that-had 
something new in them, or, aé any’ rate, 
something she had. never,-notined in them 


“Not much,"’ he-replied, drawing a Jittle 
nearer and leauing.his.arm onthe mantel- 
piece. “Life progresses much the same: as 
usual at Hounslow. And you, ‘have you 
none?” 

** Very little; .town.seems dull.new,’”’ 

“ The natutal reaction after the Chrietmas 
festivities.’ 

‘ Yes, _I.euppose so. . However, welaregoing 
to the country next week,”’ 

‘Are you?” he exclaimed,.in. some. sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Where.are you going?” 

“To Ravensden Grange.” 


have’ expected #0 see. you -at- this’ 1] 


nothing better than a ringing gallop on a fine 
morning.” 

‘* Everyone hasn’t your nerve, Coz.”’ 

“And everyone hasn’t her opportunities. 
The only child of rich people who adore her, 
and are ready to gratify every whim and 
fancy, she might have a trio of horses any 
woman would envy!” 

‘‘ Bhe might, but you see she doesn't care 
about’ it.” 


“Tt’s-always the way,” declared Mary, a 
little pettishly. ‘ Those who can have every 
uxury under the sun can’t appreciate their 
good fortune, while those with a keen appre- 
ciation of all good things have to do with 


next to . 
Dick. “And 
ittic thing: gives away 
alot in charity;and:is jast the sunshine of 
her mother:and father’ henie,” ; 

‘+ Amd is- quite ready to be-the stinshiue of 
yours, Dick,” smiledhis f 

“ Oh) Maryp what: rubbish!” the 

man. Bat, nevertheless; his honest 
face crimsoned upto thie ‘rosts of his bright, 
fair hair. ; 

‘* Why don’t you goin and witr? ” continued 
Missy Mairston, calmly. ‘She is» pretty 
enough and sweét: enough to* make any man 
love her for herself without’ givingsa thought 
to. the substantial-dowry she will’ have.” 

‘¢] quite agree ‘with you there, Bui, you 
geo; 1:don't love-her.” 

“No? and-yetoI am: surevshe'is very fond 
of you, Dick.” a 

“T hope for -hersake'sheoisntand in this 
life-we very:seldom full ‘in lovewith the right 

son,” , 1 

“ Daat ds . Yeti can’t imagine 

why you shouldn't love such a-pretty, taking 
iri, especially when she hay shown her 
preference se plainly.” 

“ Because I ‘love you,' Mary,” returned the 


young nian, 

- on te unlimited’ rang in 
Miss Marston's voice, and ‘reigned in her face 
and manner: S 


‘“‘ Yes|- Have-you never how much 


I ‘eared tonryes dear’?’’ bending his‘ eyes 
earnestly on her. 
ss No, Disk. I—I—never—dreamt that you 
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joved’mé;” dhe éfatmiiefed, ‘fot it‘ had never 
goourred to ber ‘titat Clatterby—quiet, an- 
romantio Dick Clatéerby-shotild ‘love her, a 
woman 80° different “froti: Him’ in re- 
spect. “I thought you only regarded rive 
with cousinly affection.” 3 

“And yet I love you with my whole heart 


a ! 
“Ob, Did, don'tdon't tay ‘so! she 
implored. 

“JT must, Mary, since it isthe trath,”’ 

“Oh, Dick, I am ‘so sorry. What can‘ I 
do?” she asked, lifting ‘# pair Of ldvely’ eyes 
to his, sparkling with the suspicion of tears. 


ere Mary, unless you will tans 
yf? retarned ayen very quietly; 
te hetoek her hand; and’ Wein bolt his 


tenderly. 

“T can’t do that, Dick. T don't love*you'as 
4 woman should love her husband,” she broke 
out impetuously, ‘though I am very fond'‘of 
you, and you know, and I feél it-would never 
do fof me'to tharry ‘a man I did not love’ in- 


‘“T can believe that,'’hé responded in his 
usual tones; only there was a little hopeless 
ring in them, “‘ and I feared ever since I realised 
Icared for you so deeply, that I'had'little or 
no chance, and——"! 

“And' so” you ‘are not disappointed ?’’ she 
queried eagerly. ‘ ; : 

“T won't say that. I suppose I hoped 
iorvane would favour me until 1 beard you say 
you ‘couldn't marry me,” 

“ And—and—Diek,"”’ she began heditatingly, 
e = know what mother's plans are for 
me ” 

“Yes; dear, I know~a wealthy marriage. 
Bat I hope'you wil? be ‘trae to yourself, and 
pond > ww 4 com re grti & man 
you' not‘ be 

“T don't know whstl shall 4,” she replied 
with a little restless’ ; ) 48° her mother’s 
words about their being on thé brink of rain 
reoarréd ‘to Pe OF 


her: 

__. “Well; don't do that; and‘temember, Mary, 
if you ever wante ffiend cofné to me, and I 
will do my best to help you in any trouble, let 
it be what ifmay.”’ 

‘ Thanks, thanks, Ditk. You are good !”’ 

“ And don’t let what has’ passed thig after- 
noon, make ‘any in our  cousinly 
friendship; ‘or I'shall hate myself for having 
spoken, and let’ you' see‘that I was ‘fool 
enough to'aspire to’ your tiwnd.”” 

“Of course I won't, youdear old Dick,” 
she oried warmiy;‘and then, when he was 
going to show how frien@ly’she ‘was with him, 
she put her white hands‘on his shoulders; and 
as he bent down kissed him. 

Some wonten are oruél unwittingly, and 
Mary Marston was cruel to Diek* Clatterby 
when she gave hit that’Kiss; forthe’ memory 
of it lingered with him through many a long 
day and weary night, 


CHAPTER IT. 


** The time of lovers is brief, 
From the fair first joy to, the grief 
That tells when love is grown old, 
From.the-warm, wild kiss to the cold.” 


It was' black, bitter winter at Ravensden 


—the village that was the propertyof the owner | 


of the Grange e Renshew,’as‘he was 
called by the country folk. Many of the old 
nat —_ ——— had turned their weary 
is wall, an ‘up struggling with 
pee, and aon, and want. Some: of the 
unger ones had foughtagainst their enemies 
and had pulled throngl’ dark,drear December, 
and still lived: now that January had arrived, 
bringing lengthening ‘days, and a little feebie 
— to light up*«mother earth's wide 
im, 

Mrs. Renshaw and her daughter had done 
their beet to-help the frost-mipped erones by 
Presents of blankets, and«warm clothing, and 
strong soups, ‘and other “things that they 
thought might be useful and comfortig, and 
20t a day passed without pretty Maggie's face 





‘being seen: in the villsge} driving her little a4 


phacton that was put omrtnners, and g 
sledgewise over the'critp stow; and hér basket- 


fall of daintiés und comforty for te dick folk. | pati 


She was loved by'alf heffather’s‘people, and 
many a blesding was sent’affer her, as’ sie 
turned ‘her‘porics” heads, one chill afternoon, 
towards the end ‘of Jantiary, and having 
emptied her basket; whipped ‘up her little ‘pie- 
bald steeds, eager to get tothe Grange in time 
for therfive-o'clock tea; which°was a nical at 
which much: merriment: and ascertain amount 
of freedom ‘prevailed ; for'the Squire; who was 
@ bit of a stickler for the proprieties, seldom 
appearddé at that time, as che voted tea “ cat- 
lapy and swore \ by'the good, nut-brown Kent- 
ish: ale, that was his daily and favourite 
beverage, 

Hisabsence enabled the younger menibers 
of His guests to indulge freely in any little 
flirtation or affaire de ceur they might have'on 
hand, Mrs, Renshaw being no drawback to 
these dittle affairs. 

She was the kindest-hearted, simplest, best 
of women, and thought the chief aim of her 
own sex's life should be the winning of a hus- 
band. So she rather aided-than retarded love 
matters, being at/heart an inveterate: match- 
maker. 

Lights were glowing from several windows 
at the Grange as Maggie drew up Kit and 
Ciaff by’ dexterous turn of her wrist, and the 
entrance hall looked pleasant as she passed 
quickly through it, only pausing fora minute 
to throw off her long, farred cloak ; but it was 
in the Oak-room, where tea was always dis- 
pénsed, that the greatest cosiness prevailed. 

Tt was a pleasant, Gothic old room, with a 
shoulder-high wainscot, and heavily-beamed 
ceiling, and splendidly carved mantelpiece, all 
of time-blackened oak. A blazing fire crackled 
up the wide chimney, roand which were 

d ten or a dozen girls, two or three 
ladies of miaturer age, and several nien, who, 
owing to the frost had not been able to. go out 
a-hunting, and grumbled accordingly with 
much vigour. o 

At one corner was a curious table, exriched 
by carving, laden with a higsing utn and an 
array of cups, a glittering silver teapot, a 
silver cow, with a trap in its tail, which 
answered the purpose of cream jug, and a 
variety of tempting cakes, “warranted to spoil 
one’s appetite for seven o'clock dinuer if freely 
indulged in. 

© Justin time;my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Renshaw, as her daughter entered. ‘I’. va- 
cate the post of honcur in yoar favour, or 
you'll be offended, I know,” and, rising with 
a little laugh, she let Maggie take her sccus- 
tomed seat behind the arn. 

“* How nice and cosy it isin here!" said the 
girl, drawing off her gloves and tossing aside 
her sealskin cap. 

“ Very different from ontside!”’ cried Ella 
Blane, a little, dark-eyed gipsyfied thing. 

“Yes ; very.” 

*T can’t imagine how you can venture out 
in such weather,’ said Mrs, Clifton, langnidly, 
holding a palm leaf between her'face and the 
fire—for she was toasting her feet, and evi- 
dently feared for her complexion, which was 
very fair, almost insipidly.so. 

She was a large woman, with pale gold hair, 
big blue eyes and regular features, bat her ex- 
pression was cold, and her whole face “ splen- 
didly nnii.” 

“My people want me—couldn’tdo without me, 
in fact,’’ returned Maggie, with a smile, as she 
commenced to pour out the tea. ‘So I must 
go and seethe poor things. Still Iam willing 
to confess that it was an ordeal to-day.” And 
she glanced out ofthe window at the skeleton 
bushes and leafles# trees, and listened with a 
little inward shiver to the sound of the bleak 
wind soughing and sobbing through the’ bare 
branches. 

‘* An ordeal! I shonld think so!” deciared 
the widow, with a flourish of the’ hand+scresn, 
‘«T am sure I should never be good ‘at playing 
the part of Lady Bountiful.” 


“| think you would,” said the girl, gentiy, | 


* $f ‘you saw these in dresdtal want and 
distress; and had known'them afl yout tife, and 
taken an interest in all their affairs ‘atid occn: 
ons |” 

“T think not. It is nof*in ‘my Tite, that 
kind of thing’? Aud ‘Mrs. Clifton twisted a 
bracelet stadded with flashing’ brilliants round 
and round on her shapely wrist. 

“You slander yourself. You would be an 
angel of mercy!” said the Reverend’ Horatio 
Stephens, a fat parson, who had the living of 
Ravensden, and was on the lodk-out fora 
wealthy wife, and had “ spotted ” Mrs: Clifton, 
she being a widow of some eighteen months’ 
standing, and having been left vety well off by 
the ‘‘ dear departed.” 

‘““You'are a flatterér, Vicar,” she smiled, 
looking at his sleek young face with kindly 
eyes ‘or, in‘common with most’ of her sex, 
she affected parsons. 

“It would be imtpossible to flatter you /” he 
whispered. : 

“I wonder whether the Marstons will 
come?” mused Mrs. Renshaw. 

“It is'a terrible day for travelling,” re- 
sponded Maggie, 

“ Oh, { hope they will!” cried Miss Blane. 
‘‘T am dying to see Miss Marston.” 

‘* Well, don’t qnite expire,” remarked a 
youth—a great, big, tant fellow, who had 
barely yet passed the hobbledehoy stage, “‘ be- 
cause we should be inconsolable.” 

‘Don’t be absurd, Roy,” retorted Ella, for 
the hobbledehoy was her cousin. 

‘‘T am not absurd!” he declared; ‘‘and I 
assure you,” he added, in a whisper, ‘‘ that 
Miss Marston is not nearly as pretty as you 
are!’’ 

‘That's only your opinion,” she’ returned, 
with some contempt, “I’ve heard that she’s 
lovely.” 

‘‘So she is,” drawled Captain Tarner. 
‘¢ Bat she is vewy ctwious in some things." 

‘¢ What things?” inquired Elia. 

‘*Weli—I can Hardly tell you,” he said, 
with some hesitation, which was only natural, 
ag Mary ‘had réfased him, and 6 did not like 
to publish that, whith was her greatest 
peculiarity in his eyes. “I can't pat it in 
words.” 

‘“T know what you mean,” grinned Roy. 
‘‘ She's one of those young women who gives 
the British matron earthquakes, and makes 
them exclaim—‘ Oh, my! How dreadful!’ at 
least three times a day.” 

*¢ What do you mean by earthquakes, Roy ?” 
inquired Ella, who, never having been to 
London, or seen anything of the wicked 
world of fashion and frivolity, was uaturally 
very cutious- about any member of it that she 
had heard talked of. 

‘‘ Well, she makes them open their eyes— 
astonishes them.” 

“ How?” 

‘*‘Ob, she does things that other ‘people 
don'tdo.”  , 

“ What are they?” 

‘* Playe billiards.” 

“ And plays doosid well,” putin Tuarzer. 

* Rides to hounds in the most reckless, 
breakneck, mannish fashion.” 

‘* Sha has a wonderfal seat, and wonderfal 
nerve,” sighed’ the Captain, who still secretly 
adored the woman who ‘had rejected his suit, 
and the offer of his battered heart and rakish 
reputation with scorn. 

“Then she’s an awful flirt ?” 

“Ah !—yes. Leads a fellow on to think 
she’s dying in love with him, and then laughs 
at him.” 

“ And does hesps ‘of queer mannish things?” 

*‘ What a fanny woman she must be!” said 
Ella. ‘I ‘am more curious than ever to see 
her.” 

“ Your curiosity will be gratified in a few 
minutes,” remarked the daughter of the 
house, coldly, for she did‘not like to have her 
friend talked about in such a:fashion. ‘I 
see lights coming up the Grive ; it:must be the 
brougham that we sent to the station to meet 
them |” 





And'so it proved to be, for in a few minutes 
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the door was thrown open, and Mrs. Marston 
sailed inv, followed by her daughter. Both 
ladies wore long velvet mantles, profusely 
trimmed with far; and from the air of dis- 
tinction which was peculiar to both of them, 
and their general ap , it might easil 
have been inferred that they were very 

off, and belonged toa family of some note and 
position. 

Mrs. Renshaw and Maggie rose to receive 
their guests, and welcomed them warmly, 
Maggie kissing Mary to show the backbiters 
that she was on very friendly terms with her, 
and all the men who had any acquaintance at 
all with her pressed forward to greet her, 
while little Ella Blane regarded her with eyes 
full of wonder and admiration, and Mrs. 
Clifton with malice and envy, though she 
preserved an outwardly smiling aspect, and 
actually rose and gave Mary the comfortable 
easy chair in the angle nook in which she had 
been toasting her comely person. 

“A terrible day for a journey, isn't it?” 
she said, with her false, cold smile, mentally 
appraising the value of the sables Mary wore. 

“ Yes, travelling is slow owing to the snow. 
Bat we hardly felt the cold; we were well 
wrapped up, and had foot-warmers.” 

* Still, that doesn’t the frost ont.” 

‘* We had Captain Clutterby’s buffalo robe 
o— and we found it infallible against the 
00) Aa 

“Was Captain Clutterby with you?” 
asked the widow, a tinge of surprise in her 
silky tones. 


Mary quite calmly, though she was conscious 
that the other's light eyes were fixed with 
curious intentn: s: on her face. 

“‘Heis generally in your train,” observed 


the widow, with a light sneer, “ quite a cavalier 


servante |” 

‘*Qaite,” agreed Miss Marston, with superb 
calmness, though she was really much annoyed 
at her companion’s manner. 

“There will be quite a gathering of 
the Corinthians here,’’ observed Mrs. Clifton. 
* Your former friend, Captain Tarner, is here 
already.” 

‘‘ Captain Turner was never a friend of 
mine,” said the beauty hanghtily. ‘‘ Only an 
acquaintance,” 

‘I see, In such a case a distinction without 
a difference.’’ 

‘«* That is not my opinion.” 

‘‘Then you have brought Captain Clut- 
terby ?'’ spitefully. 





She had thrown off the far mantle, and her 
against 


beautifal head was 


delicate, patrician features nnd superb eyes. 
From time to time, as she chatted with her 
young friend, these -— wandered round the 
old room, but other she gave no sign of 
the admiration she felt for its quaintness and 
the many curios dispersed about. 

“Time to Gress,” smiled Maggie, as the 
sound of a gong rang through the house, 
and she rose reluctantly to go upstairs, for it 
was very pleasant to her to be near Dick 
Clatterby, to hear his pleasant voice, and 
meet the kindly glance of hia eyes. Still she had 
to, and she went with Mary, who seemed a 
little thoughtful and preoccupied, and hardly 
took much notice of the bedroom allotted to 
her and her mother, which was old, and 
splendid with the splendour of good Queen 
Be3aa’s time. 

“Tf only you had a place like this, Moll !"’ 
sighed Mrs. Marston, as she began to remove 
— travelling dress, “‘how happy we should 


**T don’t know that I should !”’ 


the dark | were 
sables, that threw up, cameo fashion, the 


the pure f her cheeks, “I heard 
e pallor o ¢ 

coming here this afternoon,’’ ™ 
“And when did you arrive?” with an aq. 
miring glance at the beautiful face he 
learnt, to his cost, to love 80 passionately, 

“To-day at five.” 

* And Dick, too, of course?” with a smile 
that had not the faintest tinge of jealousy in 
it, for he was not afraid of poor Dick ag 4 
TI 

**And Dick, too, of course,” she echoed, wi 
an amusing smile that made her quite a ey 

“ Happy man, I envy him |" 

“ hy ” 

‘‘ Because he sees so much more of yon than 
I do. Do you know this last month has seemed 
like & year tome, banished from your 
Tell me, are you glad to see me now?” 

For all answer she gave him one swift look 
from the superb grey eyes, and that satisfied 
him. 

* I¢ has been hard,” be went on in his low, 
well. bred tones, that reached only her ear, “ to 
keep away, to know you were in Bayswater, 
and not to dare to come and see you!” 

‘I thought it was for the best,” she mur- 


Oh, yes you would. You're. well fitted to | mured. 


play the part of a woman of fashion.” 

“It’s no fault of yours if I’m not, mother!” 
she retorted, bitterly. 

“T’ve tried to bring you up in. the 
the way in which you should go,” said the 
elder lady with smug complacency, ‘‘and I do 


| hope and trast you'll make the most of your 
‘* Yes. My cousin accompanied us,’’ returned | 


time here, There are one or two men here 
worth your notice, and I hear the great Ras- 
sian mérchant, Mr. Haviland, is expected 
shortly. He is fabulously wealthy.” 

** You have not lost much time making in- 
quiries after possible sons-in-law !"’ 
‘‘No; I never let the grass grow under my 


' feet. What are you going to wear to-night?” 
turning to a huge dress basket laden with 
finery. 

“Black.” 





“ Exactly. We have brought Dick,” ac- | 
quiesced Mary, languidly, knowing tbat an ; 


affectation of indifference to her pointed barbs 


“That means the moiré, of course?” 

“ Yes.” 

** You will look well in that!" 

And she did. It fitted her like a glove, and 


the brilliant jet embroideries enhanced the 


dazzling whiteness of her neck and arms. 

The only ornament she wore was a heart 
composed entirely of diamonds—an heirloom 
from her father’s family, which was sus- 
pended round her neck by a broad, black 
ribbon. 

Her entrance was a signal for most of the 
men in the drawing-room to leave the fair ones 
they were chatting with, and cluster round 


annoyed the wily widow more than anything _ her. 


else, 

“ And this evening there will be another 
arrival from Hounslow.” 

“ Indeed !” 

‘“* Yes,” and the light blue eyes fixed them- 
selves with a malicious look orf Mary's face. 
** Are you not curious to know who it is?”’ 

‘“* Not the least in the world.” 

** You won't be so indifferent when you hear 
it is Major Mavis.”’ 

For an instant a scarlet flash swept up over 
Miss Marston’s fair face, and the red lips 
trembled ; the next she recovered herself and 
said coolly : 

‘Major Mavis is certainly a great acquisi- 
tion to a house party; he is so entertaining, 
dances well, and isalways kind enongh to as 
me often ;" and with this parting shaft at the 
woman whom she guessed instinctively loved 
the man who had given his whole heart to her, 
ste tarned her shoulder to the widow and 
began an animated conversation with Maggie, 
and Dick, who had come in, and of course 
was standing near her; for though, now 
he knew his chance of winning her was 
hopeless, stil] she held an irresistible attrac- 
tion for him, and until she became another 
man’s wife he felt he would never be able to 
keep away from her. She was his loadstone, 
the magnet that drew him, resist as he would. 

And what wonder he was fascinated ? 





The Rev. Horatio had the happiness of 
taking her into dinner, and it was a bappiness 
to him, for he thought her a ‘‘a doosid fine 
woman,” and supposed she was wealthy. 

He might have been less attentive had he 
known the true state of the Marstons’ mone- 
tary affairs, and that even the gown on her 
back was not paid for. 

However, he did not know it, and he kept 
up an animated conversation, to Mrs. Clifton’s 
indignation, who, having on one side the 
hobbledehoy, and on the other Captain Turner, 
found it impossible to keep the ball of con- 
versation rolling, and yawned more than once, 
before dessert was put on the table. 


“* For the best, when——”’ 

But jast at that moment Mrs. Renshay 
gave the signal, and all the ladies rose, and 
filed out of the room. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Marston made 
one or two attempts to get near her daughter, 
and give her a hint to be cooler in her manner 
to Major Mavis, but Mary kept close to 
Maggie's side, and did not give her mother 


chance, 

After the gentlemen joined them, she was, 
of course, safe, for souneane su . ey 
and the young people trooped down 
great iene hall, which was jast the place 
for a valse, With its polished oaken boards, 
and its decoration of spears and flags, and 
warlike Weapons. " 

‘* I mean to have the three next,” w 
Mark, masterfully, as he drew Mary’s 


duty dances.” 

“What! when two of your partners were 
Miss Renshaw and Mrs. Clifton ?”’ 

“Yes, Oar young hostess is heavy, and 
Mrs. Clifton isso spiteful that did she dance 
ten times better than she does, I would prefer 
dispensing with the honour!’ . 

“That means that she has been talking 
against me,” smiled Miss Marston. f 

“Perhaps she has. Bat—let us begin,” 
and putting his arm roand her waist they 
whirled away over the slippery boards, fol- 
lowed by many admiring glances, for she was 
the loveliest woman present, and he the hand- 
somest man. 

“ Let us take a turn through here,” he sug: 
gested, when the valse was over, pushing aride 
the heavy curtains that concealed the door 
leading to the picture- gallery. 

‘“‘ Is will be dark,’’ she objected. 

“ Save for the moonlight. You will not be 
afraid with me? I never heard of a ghost in 
the Renshaw family.” ? 

“Oh, no, I am not afraid,” and she yielded 
to the pressure of his arm and went witb 
him into the great, vast, dark room, lighted 
here and there by the $ that 
streamed through the unshuttered windows, 
and made chequered patches like a chest 


There was a vacant chair by Mary, and/|} ard on the dark floor. 


oust oe twice she wondered vaguely who it 
was for. 

Her wonder was answered just as the finger- 
glasses appeared, for with them came in a tall 
dark man, with a distinguished air, and an 
aristocratic. if slightly blasé, face, 

It was Mark Mavis, and as he smiled in re- 
cognition of the greetings of his host and 
hostess, he slipped into the vacant chair by 
Miss Marston, and gave her hand a warm and 
lingering pressure under the friendly screen 
of the table. 

*' Are you surprised to see me?” he asked, 
in low tones. 

‘* No,” she replied, a lovely blush tinging 


“ How cold it looks outside,” she said, with 
a little shudder, as they stopped in the deep 
embrazureof a window, and stood arm-in.arm 
looking out at the snow-covered earth. 

“ Are you cold?” he asked tenderly, draw- 
ing her arm further through his, and pressing 
it against his heart that beat heavily, with ® 
fever of love and adoration for the beantiful 
creature near him. . 

“ No. Only Alesha — densiate, like a great 

rave with one huge over it.’ 
ahr Morbid idea, Mary. What have you bees 
doing, of who have you been with to get such 
notioms from?’ 
| * No one new,” she replied carelessly, “and 
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as to my life, it has been much the same 
daring the last month as always. The same 
treadmill round of gaieties.” 

«Tae. same without me?” he exclaimed, 
reproscbfally. . : 

** No—I—don’t quite mean that,’’ she re- 
tarned hesitatingly. 

‘I hope not,” he put in eagerly. ‘I would 
fain believe you had missed me a little,” 

“ OF course I have,"’ she responded lightly, 
feeling they were treading on dangerous 
geound. ‘'Are you not the best dancer I 
know? Naturally I missed you at dances. 
Bat you know what I mean by saying life was 
the same. Oar world seems made up of 
dressing, and flirting, and dinners, and 
dances, and entertainments of all kinds. A 
dreary round after all.” 

“Yes; I suppose it is,’ agreed her com- 
panion @ little moodily, ‘if we analyse it 
Bat it does nct do to look too closely uader 
the surface of life.” 

“ Sometimes we can’t help seeing its follies 
and emptiness,’ she returned bitterly. ‘' The 
axis on which it revolves, the object for which 
every One seems to live, is money, money, 
money!” 

“ Not everyone, Mary. Bat what has come 
¢o you?’ scanning the beautiful face that 
looked so cold and proud in the moonlight, 
eagerly. ‘‘You seem different from what you 
were.” 

“T suppose I am tired of all the shams and 
tricks of society,” she replied, with a little 
joyless laugh. 

“ Then shall we agree to leave it ?"’ he asked, 
quickly, pressing her hand closer against his 
heart. ‘* Dearest, will you not retract that 
cruel sentence of banishment? Let us marry, 
and live in a little cottage in the country, 
‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ "’ 

“ Delightfal theory,” she sighed, “ but 
‘what are we to have for to eat, eat, eat?' 
We are both so r, Mark.” 

“ But we shall be rich in love, Mary,” pass- 
ing his arm round her waist, and drawing her 
to his breast. ‘‘ Tell me again, as you did at 
the moonlight féte last summer, that I am 
the only man you ever have or ever will love.” 

“x shall never love anyone else,” she mur- 
mured softly, the glamour of the hour and 
place, and his ce making her forget all 
worldly and prudent considerations for a few 
delicious minutes. 

“My own darling!" he cried, joyfully pres- 
siog a kiss on the fair cheek. ‘‘I must make 
el rong oes now that you are in a kindly 
m ah be mercifal to me, to promise to be 
my 'e.”" 

“Not now, not now,”’ she retarned, hurriedly, 
as though not able to trast herself to his 
pleadings. ‘We must go back, Mark; we 
shall be missed.”’ 

“Don’t be cruel, Mary. Give me a few 
moments more; they are so precious—so in- 
expressibly precious—to me.”’ 

. “We meet often here,” she returned, 
in unsteady tones. 

‘Yes, but not alone. Do stay.’ 

“T must not,” she replied, more firmly, 
withdrawing from his arms as the memor 
of her mother’s words, ‘‘ We are on the bri 
of ruin,” occurred to her. ‘ Come,” laying 
ber hand on his arm, with a brilliant smile, 
“they must be playing our third valse now.” 
And reluctantly he yielded, and went back to 
the hall with her. 

“And when is Mr. Haviland coming?” 
Mrs. Clifton was saying to Miss Renshaw, as 
they passed her, and she favoured them with 
& long stare. ' 

“On Friday next,” answered Maggie. 

“We shall all have to look our best then,” 
Observed the widow, with a little malignant 
grin. “ What a commotio# his arrival will 
cause amongst mammas with marriageable 
daughters, and amongst portionless dameels 
themselves,” 

And Mary knew that her mother would be 
more flattered than anyone else, and felt that 
the time of lovers was, indeed, brief in her 





CHAPTER III. 


‘*Q, faithless love, with lips foresworn, 
And laughing eyes that looked a lie, 
One face forsaken and forlorn 
Will surely haunt you ‘til you die— 
One spectre in your brightest hours 
Lurk ’mid the music and the flowers.”’ 


THERE are not many things more calculated 
to excite than followiag the hounds, and the 
meet at the covert side is a pleasant and ex- 
hilarating prelade. The bright scarlet of the 
hantsmen’s coats; the bay of the hounds, so 
dear to the heart of keen sportsmen ; the ring- 
ing voices of the “‘ whips,” as they keep order 


amongst the dogs; the ladies on horseback, 


and the carriages and rhaetons, all form a 
ecene both pleaeant and cheerfal. 

Mary, mounted on Mr. Renshaw’s favourite 
hunter, Fire King, a splendid bay, wag lookiog 
remarkably well in a tight-fitting green 
habit that showed off her pretty figure to 
advantage; and the veil, that j ost stopped 
short of the crimson lips, was ver ; becoming. 

As usual, she was the cynosure of all eyes, 
and, as usual, she was surrounded by a crowd 
of men, each vieing with the other in striving 
to gain her attention ; and Mark Mavis set his 
teeth hard more than once, as he noted how 
animatedly she appeared to listen to the con- 
versation of her many admirers. 

‘“Who is the girl in the green habit?” 
asked a middle-aged, heavy-looking man, 
who, attired in the orthodox scarlet, astride a 
magnificent grey—a thoroughbred, from his 
clean, well-shapen head to his delicate legs, 
yet looked anything but sportsmanlike—of his 
companion. 

*‘ That is Miss Marston,” replied the master 
of the hounds, Lord Falcon. 

‘An uncommonly handsome young wo- 
man,”’ 

“Yes. She hasn't a bad point, has she?” 
remarked the Earl, as he scanned her oriti- 
cally. ‘ Her figure is as good as her face, and 
she knows how to ride too. Plenty of nerve, 
and a good seat.” 

“The lady seems to be a rara avis,” re- 
marked his companion, with a slight sneer. 

** There are not many like her, or to com- 
pare with her,” rejoined the Master, who was 
@ staunch admirer of bs 36’ di 

‘“‘ How is it, then, the lady is not married?" 

“No money. She lacks what you possess, 
Haviland, so you’d better go in and win, as 
you’re on the look-out for a wile.” 

**Not bad advice. I lika her towrnure and 
air of distinction; but she’s a coquette, I'll 
wager, for she manages to keep the ball of 
conversation rolling, though there are atleast 
twenty fellows round her.” 

* You could not expest to find so beautiful 
& woman quite free from vanity.” 

‘No, I suppose not ; and, at any rate, she'd 
do a man credit at the head of his table.” 

* That she would! And I'll tell you what, 
Haviland,” laughed the old peer, dropping his 
voice, ‘if I were a bachelor myself I'd go 
in and try to win.” 

‘* What you approve of, my lord, ought to 
suit Benjamin Haviland,” smiled the rich 
merchant, significantly. 

‘‘That means Falcon Royal will not be 
honoured by your presence any longer for the 
present,” observed the Earl, with an answer- 
ing smile. 

“You are right. I shall accept Renshaw's 
invitation, often pressingly given, and ride 
there this afternoon. I will, with your per- 
mission, tell one of my grooms to ride back to 
the Royal, and send my things over to Ravens- 
den Grange.” 

“Do so by allmeans. That looks as though 
he meant business this time,” murmured 
Lord Falcon, as his friend wheeled his horse 
round, and went in search of his m; but 
just at this moment, the dogs giving tongue, 
showed they had drawn the fox from Pithill 
Wood; and, like a flash ‘of lightning, away 
went dogs and huntsmen, and the one or two 


It was rattling good spin. Reynard went 
straight for Eastern Beacon, and not a few 


‘© Rammed down their hats, and got home in their 
seats,” 


The hounds were well in line, the pace fast, 
the scent_lying well. Oo he went, through 
Downlands to Combe, where, being headed, 
he turned sharp to the right, over Creedon 
Ball on to Rentree. The hounds were now 
pressing hard on him, and, knowing his chance 
of life was waning, he made a desperate effort 
to save himself, but ineffectuailly. The 
hounds were fresher than r Reynard, and 
he paid the penalty of his class and race. 

Mary was in at the death, and received the 
brush, being the only lady then present, and de- 
clared herself quite ready for another spin. 
Bat the second fox was more wily than the 
first, took them miles and miles away, and 
finally ran to earth in Totmos Wood. Then 
she and Mark, and some half dozen others 
from the house-party at the Grange, turned 
their weary horses homeward, and went 
slowly through the gathering gloom o the 
winter's afternoon. 

Miss Marston would have enjoyed the long 
ride, despite the cold and the steely drops of 
rain that splashed and beat on her face, could 
she have had a tée-d-téte with Mark, but this 
was not possible. One or other of the young 
men present rodeat her side when the lanes 
were wide enough to permit it, and constantly 
engaged her attention, while those on ahead 
re turn now and then to address a remark 
to her. 

Altogether she was not sorry when they 
arrived at the Grange, and she found herself 
in the oak-room, lounging in an easy chair 
before the fice, with a cup of tea in her hand. 

‘*‘ Have you had a brisk run?” asked Maggie, 

ae by her guest, aud ministering to her 


wants. 
‘Splendid. We killed the first time, and 

Ihe second the fox gave us no end of sport, 

though we couldn’t kill him.’’ 

‘* And who got the brush ?'' 

‘* Miss Marston,” said the rather vulgar 

man, who had been presented to Mary during 

the day, but whose name she had not caught. 

‘You are glad you went, then?’’ pursued 

Maggie. 

“To win such a trophy,” put in the stout 


- 


man again. 
‘“‘I¢ is not the first by a great many,’ 
replied the beauty coldly—for she was annoyed 
at the persistent way in which the man had 
followed her about all day. 

“Tam sare of that; you ride so well. Egad! 
I never saw anything better than the way you 
took that ditch !” f 

‘A great deal was due to Fire King,” declared 
Mary freezingly. 

*s He is « fine animal.” 

‘IT suppose you are a very good judge of a 
horse, Mr. Haviland ?’’ remarked Mrs. Clifton, 
in very distinct tones, and with a sweet smile, 
but looking at Mary, who, though surprised to 
discover who this persistent admirer was, 
managed to subdue all outward sign of it, to 
the widow's annoyance. 

“‘ Pretty well,” he allowed. 

‘* Of course you have a great many hunters? 
I hear you rode three different horses to day.” 
‘‘ Yes, [have a good many. I think it a 
bad plan to ride a horse too hard.” : 

- Bo it is, but we can’t all have a dozen ix 
our stables.” ‘ 
“Do you ride?” he asked abruptly, eyeing 
the widow keenly. 

** Yes—not often to hounds. I am not pos- 
sessed of Miss Marston’s nerves,” with a 
little disparaging movement of the fat white 
hands. 

“ Itis better tohaveiron nerves than no nerves 
at all, and scream at the sight of a mouse, or 
faint if a blackbeetle crawls over the carpet,” 
exclaimed Mary ocontemptuously, as she 
gathered up her habit in one band, and her 
whip and gloves in the other, and left the 





ladies who meant to be in at the death. 


room, while the widow vowed in her heart 
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that she .would have a. dire revengefor that 
openly. administered anub, 

That night the host, prompted by his new 
guest, brought Benjamin Haviland up to Mies 
Marston, while Mark Mavis fell to: Mrs. 
Clifton’s lot ; and that indignant and epitefal 
dame determined to make the most: use of her 
time. 

** Qnite an addition to our party, isn’t he?” 
she, began-with»a nasty acid litsle smile. 

“Bb! Who is. an addition?” inquired 
Mark quickly, for he.had been surreptitiously 
watching Mary, and noted the marked at- 
tention paid her by her vulgar companion. 

‘‘Mr. Benjemin Haviland.” 

“ Which is thegentlaman with the biblical 
name?’ he askedlightly. 

‘* Ob, don’t. you; know him?” in. tones of 
pretended astonishment. 

‘* TL bave not that pleasure.” 

“ Mr. Haviland is that gentleman who -has 
taken Miss Marston in.’’ 

* Oh, really,” with a disparaging glance 
at the red-faced, middle-aged man. 

‘* Not much: to,leok.at,:is he? ’’ 

* can’t say Iadmire him. But then there 
is no necessity for me to worship his money- 
bags,and thatis what moet of the penniless 
gi do,” with a spiteful glare:in Mary's 
direction. 

‘* Ob; indeed ! ” said‘the Major again, seeing 
_ eompsnion expected) him. to say some- 


ing. 

‘« He's enormonely:rich. . Iskhould: bealmost 
afraid to say how many thousands a-year he 
has! 

“ Then I wouldn’t say itif I were you, Mrs, 
Clifton,’’ smiled.the lineaman. 

“1 mean that Lamafraid you wouldn’t be- 
lieve me if I mentioned tke sum,’ she 
explained, giving’ him 2 .searchisg:plance. 

‘‘ Iaitee very great?" he!ingnired, with a 
little: misgiving, for he«knewsonly too well 
what a worshipper of Mammon Mrs. Marston 
was. 

‘Enormous. I have: been told sixty thou- 
sand a-year, and ‘from his style:of living, eto., 
I should say it is quite that.” 

« Hoqand biapiaan, istawel dsbbey, ta 

“ ¥es,.and hia i vis - 
nificent, while his stud:isiallowed to seprane* 
the-beet in theSouthof England. Altogether, 
it is no wonder all the flirty girls are ranning 
after him, and'trying to.win him ;’ and again 
the light, cruel eyes wandered down the:table, 
and fastened.on Mary ’'sfairface ; and that time 
& pair of dark ones followed them, and grew 
hard.as they marked:the pleasnre:and anina- 
tion on the girl's face, for: Ben: Haviland was 
telling her about his -horses, and ishe was 
always intereated in that topic. 7 
. “I should think that will) bers, case,’ -re- 
marked the widow, with another sharp smile, | 
as she encountered Major Mavis’seyes: ‘That 
is to say, if he doesn’t find: out whatia flinty- 
hearted flirt the lady he: seems to admire so 
much_is, before he: commits himself irrevo- 
cably, and offers her himself and his ‘for- 
tune.’’ 

“ Let us: hope that ‘he will, if only forthe 
lady’ ssake,”’ retorted her companion, sareastic- 
ally, though the angry blood: rose vovervhis 
face, even to the rootsof his dark hair; 

“It wonld:be avery goodothing for her,” 
observed. Mra. Clifton, nonchalantly, and with 
utter disregard for the angry ring in ‘hia 
tone. * 

‘‘T hardly think)so. Miss Marston's looks 
should at least secure her a handsome has. 4 
band, as:wellas a-wealthy one. Her mating 
with the biblical gentleman. would indeed bein 
case of beauty and the beast,’”’ and he cast a 
look of contempt and disgust at: Mr. Haviland, 
who looked more like a waiter than anything 
one evening dress. 

“ Beauty isn’t everything, and ars can’t 
be choosers !”’ : ‘ oe 

‘What do you mean? " asked Mark, coldly. 

‘‘ T mean that the Marstons are on thebrink 
of ruin, and that the beauty’s worldly mamma 
knows quite well her only chance of retrieving 





their fallen fortanes is tomarry the daughter 


pg and get her bille paid by a wealtby son- 
in-law.” 

‘They hardly give one the idea of impe- 
cunious people,” said Mavis, hating the con. 
versation, and loathing himssif for listening 
to anything.in disparagement of the woman 
he loved, and.yet. under, the. circumstances, 
being. .utterly ‘unable. to; eseape from the 
clutches of the wily woman who meant to do 
her beat to part these two, who loved eo dearly, 
and catch the soldier's heart in the rebound. 

“ OF course not. They've goneon the credit 
system, and owe a sum thatis quite appalling. 
Those smart gowns they’re decked in aren’t 
paid:for!” 

“ You-ceem to have an intimate aequaint- 
ance with-their affairs!" 

** Madame Modiste makes my gowns as well 
as theirs, and the poor creature often bemoans 
herself bitterly to me, and regrets having 
trusted them so largely. However, that will 
be allaltered now, and I doubt not Mr: Havi- 
land will behave liberally towardsthem as to 
settlements, etc,,” and then; having planted 
herdarts, and set the ball a-rolling, the widow 
exerted herself to bo agreeable and fascinating, 
and so far succeeded that before long. Mark 
found himeelf laughing over her droll ‘stories, 


.and forgetting for the time his fears and mis- 


ings. 

That night Mrs, Clifton managed to chain 
Mark to her side when he first came tothe 
drawing-room, and, by hook and by crook kept 
him froma téte-d-téte with Mary, in-which the 
was-ably, bat uncongoiously, aided by Mr. 
Haviland, who. hovered round the beauty like 
a huge, ungainly moth round a candle, much 
to: her-annoyance; for it-was so marked that 
no one could mistake it. 

An angry:seene was the-result, when mother 
and daughter were alone, for Mrs. Marston 
was.injudicious enough to speak vpenly on the 
subject, and say that Mary was showing her 
geod gence ‘in accepting his attentions, on 
which:she fired up, and declared she would 
not speak to the man ‘sgain, that he was: an 
odious wretoh, and she meant to snnb him on 
every possible occasion, and show him how 
little she valned him or his’wealth. 





OHAPTER IV. 


‘* He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, 
Something better than his. dog, a little-dearer 
than his horse.’ 


Many, sowever, found it‘rather’ diffieult to 
carry out her threat inentitety. It is no use 
knocking one’s head against a stone wall, and, 
metaphorically speaking, Mr. Haviland ‘was a 
— —_ - - any rate, — yoni tg 

ind, as dull of ‘comprehension,. apparently, 
as one when he chose. * 

He did: choose not to see the snubs the 
beauty administered. He received*them with 
placid indifference, and took: no notice of ‘her 
freezing manner. He had bad a conversation 
with Mrs, Marston, and knew she approved of 
= suit, and that there would ‘be no difficulty 

ere. 

They understood each other d-merveille, and 
so he set himself down to win this lovely girl 
he eoveted’ for his wife in much the same 
dogged, steady, determined:fashion as he had 
to amass the colossal fortune he’ possessed, 
‘and with little or no fear of not aftimately 
winning. 

He was always at her side, in: eeacon and 
—_ ~~ fact, he haunted herlike a thadow, 
tovher intense annoyance, and managed, by 
right-down doggedness, to keep’otber-would- 
be lovers.at a distance, 

Mark Maviegrew very sere at heart-as’ the 
days woreon. He:never gota chance of say- 
ing a werd alone'to Mary. Mers.“Mareten, 
Mrs. Clifton, and Mr. Haviland took good care 
of that; andthe wily widowd rin- 
sinuations—told him many of those half ‘lies 
‘that are.so difficult to refate; and that made 
him think Mary wished bim to keep ‘hisdis- 


tance—and,.in his anger.and sorrow, he en. 
tered into a desperate flirtation with Mrs, 
Clifton, which hurwand annoyed the girl he 
loved terribly, for she was intensely proud, 
and made the barrier that had arisen bstween 
them harder to bridge. 

Matters were in this state when they al} 
went out a-hunting one fine ary morn. 
ing—some of the ladies on horseback, some in 
dog-carts,“some in pony phaetons; and fonr 
dowagers, amongst whom was Mrs. Marston, 
inthe barouche. 

Now Mrs. Clifton, though a coward at heart 
in the hunting-field, had got herself up in the 
nattiest of habite,;and the jauntiest of hats, 
and, mounted on a fairly quiet horse, was 
doing her best to keep Mark Mavis chained to 
her side, 

She had not much difficulty in doing this, 
He was quiet and distrait, and: madeno effort 
to escape from her clutches bodily, though his 
eyes followed the a in the ‘green 
habit going on-abead wistfully. ° 

‘‘Thatisa fine horse Miss Marston is on, 
isn’t it? ’ remarked bis companion at-last, 

“ Yes,” he agreed, turning his eyes from the 
rider to the horse, a splendid grey—own 
brother, apparently, to the one Mr. Haviland 
bestrode, and which» he generally rode. ‘Is 
it a. new purchase of our host’s?’’ “ 

‘Oh, dear no! That is handsome Benja. 
min’s steed!” y 

“Ab!” he extlaimed, his face growing 
dark, as he set hig teeth; and tugged viciously 
at the curb, making his mettlesome*bay rear 


angrily. e 

Sent over to the: Abbey. for it; in order 
that his future wife may try its paces.” 

‘‘ His fature }wife |’ he ; Unaware 
how hollow’ despairin voice-sounded. 
‘Ts it all settled then ?” 

‘“ Preliminaries are. And beforethe sammer 
is in fall swing there'll be a fashionable mar. 
riage at St. George’s.”’ 

‘* And beauty will mate with the-beast,” he 

red 


muttered. 
** An@ the beast willendow beauty with all 
his worldly. goods ‘and chattels, which are not 


to-be snecred-at; and, I’ think,-after all, she 
will have the best'of ‘the . \Ofscourse, 
it’s nothing else but a bargain, for I believe 


she isnt cold as wetone, andihas jast about 
‘ag much heart.” 4 
‘ How kind you women are+toone anotker! 
ereered Mark; and, ‘before the oily’ widow 
could give him a sweet anewer, the view hulloo 


vawelled on the air, and “away dashed the 


Major's bay, leaving Mes. Clifton’s milder 
mettled steed far in the rear. 

That day three of the fieldrode desy erately, 
Major Mavis, becausehe was mad with despair 
and jealousy, and: would just as soon have 
broken his neck and ended ‘his troubles as 
not; Mary, because she bad ‘a wild desire to 
distinguish herself, and by some wild freak 
draw his attention ‘to herself; Captain Clut- 
terby because he thought Miss Marston would 
come to grief, and thought he ought:to be near 
to render assistance in case of ‘an adcident. 

Mr; Haviland rode hard too, but «with a cer- 


tain amount of caution. He did not want to 


strain or maim his aplendid favourite ; and 
more than once he swore a good round osth 
as he saw Mary’put his hunter 'at'tremendous 
jomps, end rattle him! across: rough ground 
with the coolest indifference. However, there 
were no casualties, and they all jogged home 
in the twilight, in rather a grampy and silent 
fashion. ; 

Mary did not, as'usual, go to the oak room 
for tea, but went straight upstairs toher room. 
Here she found’ ‘her mother ‘with disheveled 
hair, red- eyes, and a generally dilapidated 
appearance sobbing bitterly. - 

“ What is the matter, fone a she asked, 

ing over and stan “her. 

Boh, Mary, Mary, blow has fallen 
sooner than I thought it would !”’ 

‘What blow? ” 

“ Madame Modiste.” 

“« Well?” 





“ Bhe is going to make me a bankrupt!” 
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« Mother |’ horror, and incredulity mingled 
in the girl’s tone. 

“She is?” 

“She must not. We must prevent her 
doing £0.” 

« We can’t.” 

«Why not?” 

«We owe her too much.” 

“ How mach?” 

“ Nearly twelve hundred pounds!” 

“Mother, howcould you run up such a 

” 


“J did itfor your sake, Mary!” she sobbed, 
‘fo gep you well settled. And now balp me 
out of this difficulty, my dear, dear child, or 
I shall die of shame,” and falling on her knees 
before her daughter, she raved and moaned, 
and tore her grey hair, and besonght Mary to 
save her, and marry Mr. Haviland ; and shocked 
and horrified beyond measure the girl gave 
the promise that was to blight her whole 
life. 

The result of this fiasco was that. Mrs. Mar- 
ston had to go to.bed, utterly prostrated ; and 
Mary, feeling utterly dazed and bewildered, 
hurriedly dressed herself and went down. 
Dick took her in, and his cheerfol conversa- 
tion did much to. restore her to. her. usual frame 
of mind. After awhile she noticed that Major 
Mavis was not at the table. 

“ Where is your Fidus Achates ?'’ she asked. 

“Eh? Which do you mean?” with. smil- 
ing glance in Maggie's direction,for of late they 

going; tothe village together. to see 
the gaffers gammers, 

“Major Mavis, of course,” 

“ Oh, don’t you know.” 

“No, what?” 

“ He went away,an hour. ago,” 

“Went away !’’ she repeated blankly. 

“Yes. Some business, I believe. Didn’t you 
see him before. he went?” 

“No,” and in spite of ber efforts her voice 
trembled. ‘To éhink that. he.should leave the 
Grange without. one »word .of farewell to her 
nor even &-hand.clasp |: It wounded her proud 
heart cruelly ; and she commenced chatting 
feverishly to Dick on indifferent subjects, while 
an angry red. spet burnt. on either cheek; and 
he, for the first time in his life, began to wonder 
whether his beautiful cousin cared more for 
Mark Mavis than was well for her. owna-happi- 
ness, Or her mother’s matszimonial, projects, 
for being in love. with her :himealf, andyof a 
particularly easy,going . indifferent: :tempera- 
— he had never suspected his friend Mark 

being a victim.to the same hopeless passion 
that threatened to wreck bia ay 

That night Mary was destined to. receive 
fresh humiliations, for Mrs. Clifton, with ber 
iciest, nastiest amile, seated herself beside her, 
and began, talking of the..Major, and, his 
sudden departore,.and insinuated that abe 
had known he was:gaing for; some, days, and 
that there waa more between. them than could 
be conven \pdblished.to the world at 
resent ; ap bad oy listened: with keen;and 
itter angnish to the wily woman's lies, and 

had to exert all her Ree to,keep back the 
soba that rose, to her: lips. 

_ 4s.one in a dream, she got up and:strayed 
into the conservatory, where, thanks to hot- 
Water pipes, and other appliances, the. tem- 
perature was that of the. sunny. south, and 

Yellow, flowered cactus bloseomed, and 
orchids displayed their delicate flowers, and 
ted and white camellias grew.side by side, 
and tropical planta reared their green. heads, 
po Palmas and ferns. made it: a. pleasant 

Thither she was., quickly, followed. by .Mr, 
Haviland, who parkpdieen anpmaaned to the 
wo by his land-steward on important 
Caen and. knowing he mustleave the 

range in two or.threedays, had determined 


to put his fate the touch, ‘and win or lose thia | 


Woman whom he. ‘ 

coveted, for aoe, admired so much, and 

onan En rhona of flowers? ” ihe asked, by 

) eo; as y t; h 

aide, through the dim, aes bg ae 
Yes, very,” she replied, dreamily. 





* Bat, living in London, I suppose you can 
hardly indulge your taste much?” 

‘\No. We havea small conservatory, but 
it contains nothing rare, nor very beaujifal.” 

‘* Ah, well! I,shall hope some day to show 
you tay flowers at the Abbey!” 

‘* T have heard you have acres of. glass there,” 
she rejoined, with a faint emile, trying to 
shake off the lethargy that oppressed her, and 
show a polite interest in his conversation. 

“Yes, I have a good many houses. My 

ener prides himself on his exhibits, and I 
3 him have his way, and do pretty well as he 
ikes.” 

“ You area lenient master!’ she observed, 
absently, toying with a rose-red camellia. 

‘‘T am so much away, you see, that my 
people have their own way in almost every- 

ing i} 


‘* That just suits them I should think, ”’ 

“Yes, butit doesn’t suitme, In fact; Mies 
Marston, I want to change my“style of life,” 
looking keenly at her‘pale face, ‘‘ 1“want-to be 
more in my own house—in fact, to have a 
home. Now to have that, I must bave a 
wife!" 

At that word the girl started, and seemed 
to awake from a dream—to the unpalatable 
fact that this fat, red-faced man was going 
to propose to her. 

But she made no attempt to fly and escape 
the ordeal. In fact, she was too wearyand 
heartsick to care-what happened, and stood 
there likea fair statue, toying with the crimson 
flower, and listening tothe words that fell 
from Benjamin Haviland’s ‘lips. 

‘*May I speak of something that concerns 
me very narrowly, Miss Marston? ”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Haviland,” she assented, me- 
chanically. 

“ Well, I am going to :put.a. plain question 
to you, and I wanta plain answer. I'm not 
a hot-headed boy to go in for love-zaptures or 
any foolery of that sort;.and. tell you I'm 
dying for your smile ora kind word ; bnt I 
like you better than any other woman I have 
ever. known, and L.admire, you immensely; £0 
will you be my wife?” 

‘¢T- will be as candid.as you are,’ she re- 
plied, with.a little cold.smile; recovering :her- 
self now that the supreme moment had come, 
and: tell you; that I have no love. ta;give you, 
such. asa.woman should feel:for her husband, 
and that I'am generally thought to bo hard 
and heartless |” 

‘‘ Heats areout of .date,” he rejoined, with 
& sneer, ‘and as for love, I don’t.believe init. 
Infatuation on,one sidefolly on the other—a 
sort of feeling sure to.die.cut between husband 
and wife... So. will you-haveme?”’ 

‘Yes, I will marry you,” she answered 
recklessly, caring little what became of her 
since she could not be Mark’s wife. 

‘* That's right. Let. me pnt. this om till I 
get you, a better, cue,” drawing. a rimg from 
his little finger, that was all too large for. her 
dainty. digit, and made her shudder as.cshe:felt 
its contact,.and realised-that it: was the.,fore- 
runner of that other circles that would bind 
her for life to #; man. she loathed and . de- 

» tested. 

“I suppose you won’t go.on with the non- 
sense most young. women .think it right to 
affect on these occasions,” he continued, “and 
object to. a speedy wedding?” 

. ** When you-like !’’ she replied, with almost 
insulting indifference. 

Since. she, bad to be. sacrificed, what did 
a.week or a.montheither way matter ? 

* Twill speak to your mother to-morrow, and 
now let us go back to our-friends;” anddraw- 
ing her hand through hisarm he led her back 
in triumph. to the wing-ropm, and his air 
of posseasion, and the ca with whieh 
she aceepted his attentions, coupled. with the 
fact that,a splendid diamond blazed..on the 
third finger of theleft hand,.led everyone. to 
conclude they were engaged. 

“(Iq it, true,; Mary ?”’ aaked,Dick the:next 
morning, a8 they,stood alone together for a 
few moments. by the-blazing,log fire, waiting 

) for, the.horses to:come round. 


‘Is what true?” she replied, avoiding his 
aze. 
‘*That you are going to marry Mr. Havi- 
land?” 

“Yes, Dick; it is true,’ she anewered, 
slowly and heavily. 

“ Good heavens ! ” he exclaimed, in dismay. 
“‘T did not—I could not—believe it, and now I 
hear it verified from your own lips. Youmean 
to sell yourself, Mary?” 

‘* Yes; I am obliged to:do so,” 

*“Obliged! In this a free country? You 
jest, surely ?”’ 

“No. Weareon the brink of ruin, and I 
have promised mother to marry this Crazus 
in order that she and I may have plenty to 
eat and drink, fine clothes to wear, and a 
house over our heads for the rest of our 
lives.” 

“Ts it as bad as that with your monetary 
affairs?" he exclaimed, quickly. 

“ Matters could not he worse. Ruin, actual 
ruin, is staring us in the face!” 

‘*Can’t I help you, Mary?” he asked, 
earnestly. ‘‘ You know every penny I possess 
is at your disposal.” 

‘¢ Thank you, dear Dick,’ehs replied; gently, 
‘“‘ But you cannot help us. We owe Madame 
Modiste alone more than.a year's income, and 
there are others clamonring for their money. 
It would take about three thousand pounds to 
satisfy them,-mother tella me, and then we 
have to live. So you seethere is nothing for 
me but to marry Creeus!” 

‘‘ This is-terrible,” he groaned, ‘‘for I Zear 
you neither love nor respect this man.’ 

‘No, I do not,” she replied, drearily. ‘'‘ He 
is not the kind. of man.to win .a woman's 
respect, much less her love. Still, were he 
ten times worse I should marry him. There 
is no other course possible. Iam.notcnut out 
for a lady’s-maid or a shop-gil,” she added, 
with a dreary laugh. : 

‘You can become my wife,” he whispered, 
eagerly, his blue eyes alight with light and 
ho “T am not rich, but I oan give you 
ordinary comforts, anda greatdave:” ~ 

‘sTbank you, Dick, for your noble. offer,” 
she replied, in husky tones, “‘ but.only a man 
with great..wealth can help my mother and 
me. ‘There are these. wretched debts, .and 
then mother must.be provided.for. With her 
tastes and habits she conld not possibly do 
with, less than -fonr. hundzed.a year, and 1am 
naturally extravagant. We sbonld pull you 
down into the same slough’ of despond into 
which we have sunk.and.atick fast.” 

“T will risk all that,’ he rejoined, quickly. 
Ansthing to save you from the-awtful fate of 


that man’s wife.”’ 

“* Too, i ‘T. bave-pledged 
my word, and already mother has, written tc 
Modiste, telling her. anergy thing will. be settled 
to-her satisfaction shortly. Ihave barnt my 
bridge of hoats. I cannot go back.” : 

‘-You..can if.you wish. You are, not bie 
property: yet.. Ov, Mary, les me beseech 
you-——"’ F 

Bat.at that moment Mr, Haviland, babited 
in.scarlet, made his appearance, and ¢ffectu- 
ally put anend to the converzation between 
the consins. by carrying Misa Marston off, and 
helping, ber to mount the grey. 

“To think of her wedding such a fellow-as 
that !’ groaned Dick, looking after them with 
wistfalieyes. ‘‘ Why, he'll think more of his 
horses. and. dogs. six. months. aiter they are 
married than hewill of: her! ” 





CHAPTER. VY. 


** Never had earth so faira summer, 
Never the red rose bloomed so bright ; 
Warm winds wafted her fragrance from her, 
Clear skies flooded the land with light. 
Dead delight is a living sadness ; 
Heart-of mine we have found itso. 
Sick and sorry for love's ‘brief madness, 
Long ago—so long ago!” 
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clothes, overwhelmed with flattery, and} her cousin, when everyone else was listening} from his embrace. 


courted by the high and mighty of the land, 
could make a woman happy, Mrs. Haviland 
ought to have been happy. Aud yet there were 
those among her intimates who declared she 
was not quite happy, that there was a crumple 
in the rose-leaf that chafed her sorely ; and, 
though she was always brilliant and witty in 
society, there were times, in the seclusion of 
her own room, when she showed sigas of 
melancholy and ennui. 

During the four years of her married Iife, 
pea had plumbed the dark depths of despair 
and humiliation in private. In public she bore 
herself well and proudly, with an insolent 
hauteur that became her well, and did the 
honours of her husband's house gracefally, 
letting no one see the reverse of the medal if 
she could help it. 

They had spent nearly the whole of the four 
yearsabroad—a great portion in Rome, for Mr. 
Haviland liked it; and Mary loved to wander 
over the Campagna's far-reaching plain, and 
her eyes would travel over the long range of 
ruined acqueducts, and tumb!ed.down build. 
ings, to where it was bounded by the blueand 
silver line of the Sabine Hills, over the cot- 
tages of vinedresser or herdsman, over tomb 
and walls of datelees rnin, over the medi val 
towers, and the peaceful herds of sheep and 
oxen. However, at last, they had to leave 
ad aa plains of Italy, and return to Eng- 
ans, 


It was May when they arrived, a sweet, 
soft May, with blue skies and wooing breezes, 
and steady, genial sunshine, that was ripening 
fruit and flowers apace. London was crowded, 
and they were hardly settled in Belgrave- 
square when a host of friends and acquaint- 
ances hastened to visit them, and invitations 
for divers entertainments poured in. 

These Mr. Haviland commanded Mary to 
accept, for he meant to parade his beanutifal 
wife before the élite of London society, wear- 
ing the famous suite of diamonds he had 
given her on their marriage, and attired in 
some of Worth’s and Pingat's masterpieces. 

He wanted her to be admired. He took it as 
@ compliment to his own good taste and judg 
ment ; and yet he was wildly jealous of herat 
times, and his violence and overbearing de- 
meanonr startled, if it did not actually alarm, 
her at first. 

After a time she got used to it; and, as she 
learned to know her contemptible husband 
better, she treated all his anger and reproaches 
with cold scorn, that enraged him beyond 
measure, 

She had never professed to love or respect 
him ; and as her mother had four hund &- 
year secured to her for life, and was able to 
keep up the Bayswater villa, she was too reck- 
less to care what became of herself, and 
defied him when he bullied, and froze him 
when he offered caresses, and treated him 
always with a superb contempt that galled the 
man of wealth terribly, and made him some- 
times half repent his marriage. 

It certainly had proved a mistake for both 
of them, and their natures had deteriorated. 
Mary was reckless'‘and careless, and sought, in 
a round of pleasure and ceaseless gaiety, dis- 
traction from unpleasant thoughts and vain 


ets. 

“These regrets became positive torture on 
the night after their return to England. They 
were at the opera, and, while she was chatting 
carelessly to two or three admirers who had 
come to their box, her eyes fell on two familiar 
faces in the stalls, One was Dick Olutterby’s, 
and the other Mark Mavis ! 

A thrill ran through her as she encoun- 
tered the latter's eyes fixed intently on her 
face; and, in spite of her composure and 
habitual calmness, a flash spread up to her 
brow, and a .ook almost of terror clouded the 
great grey eyes as she bowed to them. 


A few minutes later Dick rose and made - 


intently to Patti singing ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home." 

“Oly yes!” she replied, with a languid 
smile. ‘Happy as the world counts happi- 
ness.”’ 

** And not as you would wish to be,” he ob. 
served, quickly. 

“I did not say so,” she replied, a trifle 
haughtily. “Mr. Haviland is extremely 
liberal. I have an unlimited sum to spend on 
dress, countless suites of diamonds and other 
jewels, a town house, a country abbey, more 
carriages than I know what to do with, and a 
regiment of servants to fly to do my bidding. 
What more could any woman want?” 

‘‘ Nothing, of course,” he assented, coldly. 
But as he wanded his way back to Hounslow 
that night the young man knew that the old 
Mary Marston was dead, and that the new 
one was & very inferior article. 

The next night, at Lady Silvermouth's ball, 
one of the first people Mrs. Haviland saw as 
she entered the room, leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm, was Major Mavis. In spite of 
herself her eyes brightened involuntarily as 
they rested on his dark, handsome face; and 
he came forward at once, with his usual cool, 
nonchalant manner, to ask her for a dance—a 
request to which she at once acceded, and 
made no objection; while as to the charming 
Benjamin, he was: busy talking politics to his 
host, the Earl of Silvermouth, and had eyes 
for nothing and nobody. 

‘Shall we take a tarn outside?” suggested 
Mark, after they had spun round the room 
two or three times; ‘it is so hot in here.” 

‘If you like,” she assented. And together 
they strolled out into the lovely grounds sur- 
rounding Silvermouth House, and paced 
’ slowly down a side path dimly lighted by tiny- 

coloured lamps. 

“It is a long time since we met,” he re- 
marked, looking down at the beautifal face, 
that looked so white in the starry gloom. 

“Yes,” she agreed, with a sigh; “‘and so 
much has happened since.” 

‘True. For instance, you are married.” 

“ And you, Major Mavis! Are you not mar- 
ried also?” 

“I? No; certainly not!” he rejoined, 
quickly, something very like amazement in 
his tone. “Iam a bachelor still, and likely 
to remain one now.” 

“ Bat—bat—what—about Mrs. Clifton?” 


she faltered. 
What of her?” 





“Mrs, Clifton ! 

“I understood, when we were all staying 
together at the Renshaws, that you were en- 
gaged to her.” 

“Who told you that lie?"’ he asked, 
sternly. 

“Was it a lie, Mark?” she queried, joy- 
fally, the old familiar name slipping out in 
her agitation. 

“An unmitigated one!” he declared, de- 
cisively. ‘‘ Who told it you, Mary?” 

“ Mrs. Clifton.” 

‘“‘Confound the woman!” he exclaimed, 
wratLfully. “I see it all. It was part of 
the plan to separate us,” 

“A plan to separate us!’ she repeated, 
confusedly. 

‘* Yes, Mary. Don't you see?” he went on, 
pressing her arm against his heart, as though 
to check ita wild throbbing, ‘‘they knew 
we loved each other dearly, and thought it 
might win the day against money; and so, 
to make things sure, your mother and Mrs. 
Clifton told lies to each of us, and managed to 





$ us." 
‘Oh, Mark!” she cried, in anguish, looking 


, at him with those eyes he loved so well, ‘‘ and 





we might have been so happy together!” 

‘*‘ And may be still,” he cried, madly, taking 
her in his arms and kissing her. “ He is 
nothing to you, that dummy—that money- 


his way to the box, but Mavis remained in | grabber whom you have married. Leave him. 
the stalls, and divided his attention between | Let us go away together and be happy!” 


the stage and Mrs. Haviland. 


ou.” 
‘Mary, are you quite happy?” whispered _ again to me,’’ she said, gently freeing herself "" What about?” she asked, fearfally, for 


‘* Mark, you must never speak like that 


“TI must not, dare 
listen to you.” . *" 


And that night he said no more to her, but 
in his heart he swore he'd win her to be jj; 
own, ane all ns. B. . as the sum. 
mer days wore on he Biege to 
heart that was already his. 2 - 

Wherever Mrs, Haviland appeared ther, 
was Mark Mavis, at her side whenever hg 
could be, openly and pointedly devoted. Anj 
at last it began to dawn upon Benjamin that 
the linesman was something more than ap 
ordinary acquaintance of his wife’s; and in 
his coarse way he questioned her, and ordered 
her not to be seen with him flirting and dano. 
ing with him in public. 

“* Would you prefer me to do it in private?" 
she asked, with languid insolence. 

“TI should prefer you not to receive his at. 
tentions at all. And, hark ye, madame, if 
you don’t obey me, and give this fellow his 
congé, I'll make hs do it 1” 

* Pooh |" she laughed, contemptuously, “| 
shall dance with him and speak to him as 
often as I please.” 

“You jade! I'll lock you up,” and seizing 
her arm in an iron grip, he shook her till she 
nearly became insensible, when, pushing her 
roughly on to a chair, he turned and left the 
room. 

She remained where her bratal husband 
flang her for nearly an hour. Then, rising, 
white and still trembling, she went up to her 
room, and making a carefal toilet, drove down 
to Chiswick, where Mrs. Derwent was giving 
a garden party toa select few, and where she 
was to meet Mark. 

** How pale you look! What isthe matter?" 
he asked, as they strolled off, Dick Olutterby 
sending an anxious and uneasy look after 
them ; for already busy tongues were coupling 
their names together, and he feared the worst, 
knowing his cousin’s temperament, and that 
of the hound to whom she was bound. 

“IT haven't recovered frommy shaking yet!” 
she replied, with a little bitter smile. 

‘* Your shaking! What do you mean?” he 
replied, eagerly. 

“Look!” And turning back her sleeve 
oe Age mmen terrible bruise on the soft, white 

esh. 


‘* Who did that?" 

‘‘My husband.” ; 

“The brute! How can you stay with him, 
Mary? He will murder you one day in s fit 
of jealousy |” 


‘*T wish he would,” she answered, drearily. 
‘I am tired of life, and ready to die!” 
‘“‘Now. You would not be if you were 
with me in the sunny South. Oh, Mary, it 
you really loved me, you would not condemn 
me to this darkness of despair, Have you n0 
pity for my misery—my desolation?” 
‘*‘ Mark! Mark! don’t!” she implored. 
Bat he was deaf to her pleadings, and there 
in that garden, sweet with midsummer roseé, 
bright with midsummer sunshine, he urged 
her to fly with him, telling her what a heaven 
on earth he would make for her in some sunny 
Italian nook, urging her by every sophistry of 
which he was master to forget honour snd 
duty, and yield the victory to love alone, and 
love won. ; 
The unhappy woman gave way to his ps 
sionate prayers, and promised to fly with him 
that night—gave way before the pleas from 
those dearly-loved lips ; and the surngale being 
over, gave herself up to the delight 
of showing her mad love for him. . 
After etzanging the details of the flight. 
they parted, she driving up to town in her 
pa he going with all speed to Hou 
Ww. 
When she arrived at Belgrave-square she 
was surprised to see Dick Ciutterby wait: 
ing for her. - 
“Why, Dick! what brings you here?” she 
exclaimed with a feverish affectation of gaiety. 
“ I thought you wereat Mrs. Derwent's?' 
“TI was, but left early, and came on to £0 
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a 
something in bis tone and manner alarmed 


be snout the fearful position in which you 

stand, and the terrible act you contemplate!” 
wered, quietly. 

be*Diok!” cried the wretched woman, 

throwing out her arms with a gesture of des- 


pair. +00 

« Have you thought of the sin?’’ he went 
on, + of the aeeey ane disgrace you will entail 
on your family? If not, think of it, Mary, and 
hesitate before you sacrifice yourself and your 
ponour!" And drawiog her down by his side 
gently and kindly, even as a brother might, he 
showed her the folly and error of her ways ; 
and she, sobbing and moaning, wrote the letter 
he besought her to, which told Mavis she had 
repented of her determination to go with 


» Dik took this letter and departed for 
Hounslow with it, wishing to deliver it before 
Mark started for town. p 

Hefound him busy thrusting some things 
into portmanteau, and gave him the letter, 
saying simply: “‘ My cousin asked me to give 
yon that,” and left the room. 

Mark tore it open, and read it with a 
variety of emotions straggling for mastery in 
his breast. He was not a bad man, andhe was 
half glad that the woman he adored should 
escape the terrible fate into which his mad 
passion would have plunged her—the misery, 
the tion, the shame ! 

On the other hand, he loved her dearly, and 
loathed the thought of leaving her in the 
power of the cold, bratal man to whom she 
was bound, and who, according to the lawa of 
his country, might knock her about, and abuse 
her just as much as ever he pleased, because 
she was his wife! 

Bat what was his joy and thankfulness, on 


takiog up the paper next morning, tosee the 
account of . Haviland’s death the day 


before. 

He had been seen riding down Harrow Hill 
at @ tremendous pace, when the horse 
stumbled, and threw him clean over his neck, 
and the unfortunate merchant alighting on his 
head, 4 his neck, and never stirred or 


spoke again. 

From what a terrible needless sin had he 
and Mary been saved—gsaved by Dick Cinut- 
terby—honest, good-hearted Dick—from that 
Midsummer madness ! 

. . * 7. * 

Eighteen months later there was a dual 
wedding at the tiny Tudor church on the Ren- 
shaw estate. The officiating clergyman was 
the Reverend gree —— ‘ a brides 
were Mary an ie, and the bri ‘ooms 
Mark and Dick. -_ _ 

The latter, seeing it was useless to enter the 


lista for his coasin’s hand, Major Mavis dis: | te#0 


tancing all competitors, took pity on little, 
blue-eyed ie, who was fretting herself to 
death love of him, and asked her to b:come 
his wife, and be content with a mild, and 
somewhat milk and- water affection, which 
she accepted eagerly ; and he never gave her 
cause tu regret it, being only second in devo- 
tion to Mark, who remained his wife's lover to 
the last day of his life ! 


[THE END ] 








A Rasa Vow.—Queen Isabella, daughter of 
Philip II., who flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury, vowed not to exchange her linen till the 
City of Ostend had been taken by her sol. 
diets. The difficulties that sometimes inter. 
fere with military enterprises evidently did 
not occur to the lady at the time she made 

er vow, but unfortunately the siege lasted 
h years, and so singularly trathfal was 

er majesty’s character that she kept her 
_ to the last, To testify their regard to 

t persistency the ladies of the court adopted 
a dingy yellow colour for their ruffs and 
it ea which they christened ‘‘T isebeau.” 

was the origin of the tint known as éoru. 


THE TRUE TEST. 
onQae 


‘‘ Yes, [I repeat it—the man I marry must 
be young, handsome, of good family, and 
wealthy.” 

Lilly Seemore—the young heiress, wheeled 
round on the music stool, shook back her long 
golden curls, and looked up archly into the 
dark handsome face of Clide Elings, the rich 
young broker, whom, Madam Gossip said, 
would surely win the me pe heiress. 

‘* Bat, Miss Seemore, if you really loved a 
man, and he happened to be poor, would your 
answer be the same?” he asked, looking 
down into the lovely blue eyes that were 
uplifted to his face, sparkling with mischief. 

Something in the glance of his dark eyes, 
as he bent them upon her, caused the blue 
eyes to droop beneath his gaze, and the crim. 
son tide to dye the fair cheeks, making her 
appear more beautiful. 3 

*‘ Yes, the very same,” she replied with a 
saucy toss of her head. ‘ The one that I will 
honour with my hand must be a perfect 
Adonis, I can assure you.’’ 

‘*Miss Desota, what is your opinion on the 
subject?" said Clide, turning to Lilly's music 
teacher. 

Mabel Desota was a tall, beautifal brunette, 
with large, dreamy wn eyes, wavy chest- 
nut hair, features as perfect in their beauty 
as though chiseled from a piece of white 
marble, and laughing rosebud lips that made 
one think of ripe cherries. 

“If you please,’ she answered, with a rare, 
sweet smile, ‘I would rather not express my 
Opinion.” 

Mr Elings may excuse you, but I wont; so 
come, let us hear your ideas on the subject,” 
exclaimed Lilly, as she caught the little hand 
which rested on the piano, and held it tightly 
between her own delicate white ones. — 

‘Well, since you insist upon it, I will say 
that I think if two persons really and troly 
love each other, they should not let gold 
divides them.” 

‘Spoken like a true woman,” cried Clide 
Elings, as he stepped forward, and, catching 
her hand, raised it gallantly to his lips. 

He glanced at her as he released her hand, 
and he saw the colour deepen in her cheeks, 
the eye droop, and the crimson lips part with 
a sweet smile, revealing the white teeth. 

Lilly Seemore only smiled. Releasing her 
clasp on the music teacher’s hand, she began 
to play a lively air. 

‘© Your lesson is over, Miss Seemore,” said 
Mabel Desota, drawing on her gloves. 

Olide Elings took up his hat, and bowing 
low to Lilly, he bade her good morning, and 
left her presence in company with her music 


her. 

Clide parted with Mabel at the door of her 
boarding-house, having obtained her permis- 
sion to call on her some evening. 

On the way to his office his thoughts were 
filled with Lilly Seemore—the fair young 
heiress, and Mabel Desota, the music teacher. 
But when he entered, the fair sweet face of 
Lilly had entirely faded from his mind, and 
in its place rose up the dark, bewildering 
beauty of Mabel Desota. 

His agent—a dried-up, weazened faced old 
lawyer, to whom;Clide entrusted the manage- 
ment of his investments, was waiting when 
he entered. 

‘* Well, Musting,” he said, as he threw 
himself into an easy chair, after shaking 
hands with the little old man, “‘ what's the 
news?" 

The old lawyer drew out his red silk hand- 
kerchief, wiped his face several times, folded 
it, and replaced it carefally in hishat. After 
a slight cough or two to clear his throat, he 
began to speak. 

‘* My young friend, I have bad news to tell 

ou.” 
‘ ‘*Bad news! Speak, Musting, and tell me 
what it is!" 





‘‘ The Landal Bank is 9 and every 
shilling deposited therein is lost."’ 





‘‘The Landal Bank suspended! Great 
Heaven, Musting, I am ruined!" exclaimed 
Clide, springing from his seat, and beginning 
to pace the narrow limits of the office with 
frantic strides. 

“ Bit down, Clide,” said the lawyer, ‘and 
let me tell you. It is not half as bad as you 
suppose,” 

Clide sank into a chair, and waited for his 
agent to speak. 

‘Don’t you remember telling me to try and 
purchase the Dane property, valued at 
£50,000 2?” 

* Yes,” replied Clide, in a husky voice; 
“ but almost every farthing that I possessed 
of cash in the world was in that bank.” 

‘** Well,” continued the agent, without seem- 
ing to hear him, ‘I have purchased the 
property, em me the whole amount one week 
ago. You will only lose about two thousand 
pounds.” 

‘* Masting!” 

Clide had bounded from his seat, and grasp. 
ing the old lawyer's hand, shook it heartily ia 
silence, So great was his astonishment and 
joy that he was unable to s . 

“ If I had known that the danger was so near 
at hand, I would have drawn every farthing ; 
but I did not suppose that the crash would 
come for a couple of months. The news has 
spread like wildfire, and I heard several 
eminent gentlemen say that it would ruin 

ou forever. I think I had better go out and 

eny those false reports.” 

Clide did not answer for a moment, then 
looking up with a smile, he said : 

‘*No, Musting, my dear old friend ; I think 
I will let the world believe me ruined for a 
few days. It will be a splendid opportunity 
to test my friends. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Well, no—yes; but do just as you like, 
my boy—jast as you like,” said the agent, as 
he rose from his chair, put on his hat, and 
after talking to Clide for a few moments, left 
his office, with a smile on his wrinkled old face, 
and a brisk step. 

‘* Won't Lilly Seemore be happy when she 
hears it—happy that she told me plainly that 
she would never marry a poor man?” mused 
Clide, as he leaned back in his easy-chair. 

‘Bat dark-eyed, beautiful Mabel—to her 
true woman’s heart I will tarn for sympathy. 
I know that she loves me, and when we are 
married I will tell her the truth. Yes, 'it is she 
I love, and not Lilly, the purse. proud heiress. 
How fortunate it is that I did not make a fool 
of myself by declaring my love for her, as I 
would undoubtedly be discarded as soon as 
she heard of my loss of wealth; and she 
would accept some rich suitor, while I would 
become the laughing-stock of her circle. But 
yet,” he added aloud, ‘‘I can scarcely drive 
her sweet face away. She was so beautiful 
and so winning.” 

Tll news always flies fast; and so it was 
with the intelligence of Clide’s rain. Before 
evening nearly every one of his friends had 
heard of his great loss,and it was currently 
reported that he was totally ruined. Among 
the number who were first to hear it were 
Lilly Seemore and Mabel Desota. 

Two days passed, and Clide had not left 
his home. He denied himself to all who 
called. On the evening of the second day he 
dressed himself carefally and went out to 
callon Mabel Desota, and ask her to become 
his wife and share his poverty. 

The servant ushered him into the parlour, 
and went to find Miss Desota. In a few 
moments she entered, looking very lovely 
in a robe of wine-coloured silk. When she 
saw Clide she held out her little hand, and, 
smiling sweetly, let him lead her to the sofa. 
When they were seated, Clide pressed the 
hand which he held between his own, and 
leaning over, said,— 

‘* Miss Mabel, you have, I presume, heard 
of my great loss?” 

‘Yes, [have heard that you are ruined,” 
she answered, trying to withdraw her hand. 

‘Mabel, Ilove you. Will you be my wife 
and share my poverty ?” 
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She laughed softly, as she pulled-her hand 
away, and trying to avoid his eyes, she said, — 

‘Mr. Elinggs, itis all-nonsense to-talk about 
love and poverty. Don’t you remember the 
old saying, that when poverty flies in-at-the 
door love flies out of the window? I never 
intend to marry ® poor man, I have seen 
and known enough of poverty. If you were 
rich I would ‘marry you before any ore in the 
world; but since you have become poor, it 
would be the greatest folly for me to lose the 
brilliant prospect’ I have in view by marry- 
ing you. Let us part friends.” 

She rose and held ont-her hand to Glide, 
but he did not take it. For a moment’ he 
stood loe at her, and then he laughed a 
low, 8 laugh, and, bowing before the 
beautifal but heartless woman, he turned and 
left the room. 

When he reached home he found a letter 
waiting for him from Lilly Seemore, contain- 
ing the request thgt he would oblige her by 
calling at her home for a few moments that 
evening. 

He pressed ‘the note to his lips, for now he 
knew that it was Lilly that he really Joved, 
and his passion “for ‘the heartless music 
teacher was‘only a flame that had eprung up 
in a day and had died ont.as quickly. He was 
determined to put his love for Lilly aside, and 
meet her as @ friend. 

He had humbled himeelf'to one-woman, and 
he would never leave it in the power of another 
to refuse him. 

Lilly met. him the ‘hall, and, after they had 
entered the parleur, she leoked vp at him with 
a timid smite, and a sweet, pleading expression 
as her bine eyes that touched Clide to the 


t. 

“Mr, Blings;" she began, in a soft voice, 
“papa told me yesterdgy of your great’ loss. 
He called to see you yesterday and to-day, 
but you were not in, the servant said, and I— 
T have seme-ten usand pounds more than 
I want, and:you will do mea great favour if 
you will accept the money and pay it back 
whenever you like. And—oh, Mr. Elings, 
I’m so sorry that-——”’ 

She held out her right hand toward him, 
and, covering her eyes with her jeft hand, she 
burst into a fit of weeping that was beyond 
her power to control, 

“Oh, Lilly, my darling!" 

Olide had caught her in his arms, and was 
poesing warm kisses-on herfair face. With 
her pillowed on his breast, he told her of 
his-love for her, and asked her if she would 
become his bride. 

‘* But remember, my love; that I'am poor,” 
he eaid, as he kiesed her flushed cheek. 

“I love you, Clide, and it matters not tome 
whether you are rich or poor. You have all 
the riches that I desire—a spotless character, 
and a noble generous heart.”’ 

“But, dearest, you said that you would 
never matry a poor man.” 

** Oh, Clide, did you not know me better 
than that? It was notrich in-money that I 
meant-—it was rich in having the blessings 
and gifts of Heaven.”’ 

‘*] was blind, my Lilly, but I am so no 
longer,” he murmered, as he sealed his 
—— on the sweet lips of his betrothed 
wife. 

In a few weeks they were married, and 
great was the astonishment of the bride and 
all of Clide’s friends when Lilly was conveyed 
to a large town house, and told by her happy 
husband that/it was -her own —his first gift to 


her. 

When Mabel Desota heard that Clide was 
still a rich man, and that his reported loss 
was merely a ruse, she was deeply chagrined, 
and often repented. her own folly in letting 
such a rare chance slip through her fingers. 

In two months after Olide’s wedding she 
Married an old man of sixty, who was worth 
& million, but there is always a look of sorrow 
on the beantifal face. 

Olide Elings and his levely wife never 
regretted the-teet which mated them for we 

M. . 





FACETLA. 


A Great Waste or Erront.—The child that 
cries for an hour never gets it. 

‘Anz you looking for any one in par- 
ticular?’ as the rat said when he gaw the 
cat watching fer:him. 

Wen may a-man be strictly eaid' to be in 
the ‘habit of always ‘‘ keeping his word?” 
When nobody- will ever take it. 

Sowenopy asked the four-year-old ron of a 
irene bart Rr Rava do if Seaton died. 
“Why,” sa e youngster, “I'd wear my 
new boots to the funeral.” 

‘“ Warter, is this an old or. new herring 
that you brought me?” ‘Can’t yon tell?” 
“No,” “ Well, then, what difference does it 
make 2” 

Mrs. Torsam (to her little.son Bowler): 
‘Don’t you know, Bowler, that your. father 
is the, mainstay. of the family?’ Bowler: 
ss 1 ain’t. he, h? And. he’s the 
‘spanker,’ too!” 

‘' My dear,” said:a wife to her husband, ‘‘ I 
shall henceforth call you‘ Firs.’ "  ‘* Why, 
love, will you apply such a peculiar name to 
me?’ asked her husband. ‘‘ Because you go 
out generally. every night.” 

An address to Charles-II., who:was'so noted 
for his ready wit, prayed’ that his majesty 
might live as long as the. san, moon and stars 
might endure, ‘ Faith,” said the king, ‘if I 
do, my suoceesor will-have to reign by candle- 
light.” 

Oot or Dancer.—A Paris journal stated that 
one deputy, condemned to degth at Lyons, 
bad attempted suicide, first gon, and 
then by the knife; “but,” adds editor, 
“medical assistance being promptly admini- 
stered, he is now out of danger, and’will to- 
morrow underge the sentence of the law.” 

Two pickpockets. saw & gentleman receive 
a large sum at the bank, and followed him for 
some time to get a.chance at it. Finally the 
watched man turned into a. lawyer’s Offiee, 
and one of the watcheys said: ‘‘ That settlea 
it. He’a gone, Come. glong.” “No, no!,” 
said the other. ‘' Wait till the lawyer comes 
ent. We'll tackle him!” 


A Scoren led,.agonsed of onling Saran 
articles fram a doctor's ahop, was-as by. 
the jndge why. he. was guilty of such.a,.con- 
temptible act. ‘‘ Weel, ye see,” replied. the 
boy, ‘I hed a 'bitypain.in my side, and my 
mither tauld me tae gang.tae the. dootor’s. and 
tak’ something,” ‘tQb, ” said the jndge. 
‘‘ But. surely she didn't 7 to go take 
on eightday. clock?” ‘Well, Jadge, yon 
see, there’s an auld proverb that says ‘ Time 
an’ the. doctor, cure. 9’ disgases,’ and sae I 
thocht——’’ Bnt the.remainder of the reply 
was lost in the laughter.of the audience, 

“I nave made ita rnle,''\said a busybody at 
the Innch-table the other:day:to the man on 
his left, ‘‘ never to meddle nother man’s 
‘business.” ‘ That's right—perfectly right.’’* 
“Bat I see-you have a new confidential clerk.”’ 
‘* Yes, sir—yes.” ‘‘ He'sa hard-looking case. 
I’ve seen him drunk a dozen’ times, and I 
wouldn't trust him ont of my sight with a 
fraction. Took him. ont.of charity—eh?” 
‘+ Well, not altogether, you: know. He: hap- 
pens to be my oldest son!” Then: there-was 
a peried of silence. so painful that both 
wished: somebody wanld “ Firel” 

Mr. Wuairrizs: ‘* Doetor, I-hear you havea 
sure cure for insomnia. I wish yon would 
treat me for it, as it almost im ible for me 
to get to sleep.” Doctor: ‘‘ Certainly. My 
plan ie very simple. As-soon as you lie down 
at night begin to count, and keep on entiling 
until you get to sleep.” ‘Is counting all itis 
Why, doctor, counting is jast what Ido every 
night of my life, and it doesn't put me to 
sleep at all.” “Bh? Whatdo»you count?” 
“Oh, household expenses, unpaid’ bills, time 
left on promissory notes, and all sorts of 


oe 


Tourer Reasons vor nor Lenpinc.—' 

Bill, lend us your penknife!” “TI can’t} 
haven’t got any! Besides I want: to use i; 
myself,” 

“TI can marry any girl I please,” saig , 
young fellow, boastingly. “ Very true,” ro. 
plied his waggish companion, “ for you can't 
please any.” 

‘“Wern,” said an old gentleman, who 
stumbled as he was trying to make his way 
around a group of waltzers, ‘‘ well, this is 
realy working one’s passage round the 
whirled.” 

Bzrrs: “Did you. hear Miss Jones's last 
song?” Brown: ‘Hex last song! Why, 
when did she die?” Beers: “Dis! She 
isn’t dead.” Brown: “Oh! Then you mean 
her latest song ? You Should be accurate about 
these things,” 

Teacne (to little girl to whom. he is trying 
to explain substraction. of fractions): ‘Jf 
you had a pie and I shonld ask yon for a 
quarterof it,and you shon’d sive me what 7 
wanted, how much would you have left?” “| 
wouldn’t have any left!’ said the little girl. 

Hore Gorst (the porter on bringing him 
his: boots in the morning): ‘‘ Mi how 
comes it that one of these boots: is mnuob 
larger than) the other?” Michael: “1 aly 
don’t know, air; but what bathers me most is 
a pair down. stairs is.in,the same 


Youne Ware (et dinner, sobbing) : ‘' I think 
you-—-you—are just ae mean s6—-AS—yon oan 
be. I made: that—that apple dumpling aa. 
‘pleasant surprise for you, and--and—now— 
you—want.meto bring a handsaw, to. cntiit.in 
twovwith:’' Young:Husband : ‘* Good Heavens, 
Maria! Is that a dumpling? . i tookit:fors 
cocoannt. re firmness.) I’lleat 
itinow, Maria, if it kille me.” 

‘For mercy’s-sake, John, why is-it youstop 
that clock every night?” ‘‘ Because I've-got 
an idea. I’ve come to the conolagion that it's 
a wicked waste.of money to let that clock ran 
all night when it oan’t do anyone:a particle of 
good. The wear and:tear.on the works must 
‘amount to considerable in the run of a year. 
I could never eave up anything, but-I believe 
I see a way of.doing it-at:last.”’ 

“Larrrix NeHie was in a shop yetterday with 
her mother, and she was greatly pleased with 
the array of dolls. ‘ Mamma,” she said, “7 
want a baby.” “ Very well, Nellie,” replied 
her mother, ‘‘you have one;” and 
Nellie'soon had 9 doll in. her arms, but she 
was not satisfied, and still hung about the 
doll display. Finally, half in fear and half 
in hope, she whispered, ‘‘ Mamma, I'd like to 
have twins.” 

“T risTeNFp yesterday to my own voice in * 
phonograph,” remarked the snake editor this 
morning, ‘and I would not have pore it 
asmy. own if I had notknowy, People do not 
know what their own voices sound like until 
they hear them in that wonderful machine. 
“Tn that case,” remarked the horee editor, ‘‘it 
would be a good, idea to make a lot of our 
public singers. sample their own masic. It 
might make them quit.” . 

‘“ Way mustn’t I stand up on the seat ?” said 
a small boy to his mother, in a suburban train 
the other day. ‘ Because I know you'll fall 
over and knock Mise Blank’s hat off,” was the 
maternal reply. The small boy remained 
silent fora moment, while he: took stock o 
the hat on the lady in front. Then he said, 
in judicial tones: “ , mamma, that’s the 
hat you said you'd knock: off Mies Blank’ 
head if you were her mother!” ; 

Wauatrny Prysroun : “18 you wished 
me-to look at your hand. I'see it isal! bound 
up.” Unknown Caller: ‘*\No-o, sit; J—1 wich 
tosee you about yourdaughter’shand.” “ Eh? A 
“We love each other, sir, and I hope 
“Great Galen! Idon't-know-you. How di 

hurt your hand, eh? Get bit with & 
—~ bottle or——” ‘I out my hand: yester- 
day while clipping coupons.” * Ob! Bless 








things.”’ 


you, my childreni"’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Txere will be no golden .wedding at any 
Court during.the present year ; but, 

all being well, four silver’ weddings will be 
celebrated. ° May 12 is the twenty- se 
of the marriage between the Archduke 
Joseph of Anatria aud Pringess Clotilide of 
Saxe. Coburg- igor May. bie of Amr oagttn 
pesween, P. gorge owitz rin 
oega. A ppotin are a 3: May. 30, of the 
marriage between ny my ‘louis Philippe. of 
Orleans, Gonnt. of Paris, with Pringess 
Isabella. of “Montpensier; and O 15, of 
the marriage were Prince Louis of Orleaps, 

Count of Ea, with the Crown Princess Ipabella 
of Brazil. 

Every voiee i¢- now praising the Queen of: 
Holland for her unselfish attention to her sick 
husband. iy, enor a tae — best of. mt 
for her epizit.o mpsgiatio | ependence, 

recommended to i dia | 


wns ~ Wie -sanatori 

esty &. um, say 

was patrons by “allt German r ayal 

“ That ys Stead is peplind ae, oe 

Queen of Holland!” i e | Dy 

ene Ont den Rogefonona to whose 
THE a. de la , tO W) 

villa af. B itz, the Queen. is next, 

month, isan .Hagligh woman, the sister 

of Sir Horace Ra ; and Her Majesty 

knows by mce how. comfortat can 


make a honee, forit wae: in this: gar In; 
tess's Villa. ok aise: sPot Hos Ma ered 


in 1878, and.asr0uet has Visit 
Count, her husband; is | of the senior branch of 
Ls Rochefoweaulds, Langs fon oF Cons Spans 


ry oe ag Louis Philo’ ri. 
at Florenee a poy 
Count Gaston hag adeo been one ot 
Lato th Boe was Chief Searetar ona . "2 
tion A > 80 t he has 
leaened in PRs pos to. have in 
a tag a him; andthe Queen 
i sure of finding the house at Biarritz 
— after her own rather fastidious 
iking. 

AcconDING $9 pregen$. arrangements, the 
col Wocapeke =. via Puentel ah op 
an ux, an a 
fine state of ., anti ciation, espesially,sinca since. 
they have heard ith Queen’s: Indian 
servants are £3] e numerous: 5 
SSranteateeke star Babies a 
tends paying.am) early. vi to. our Sovereign, | 
— chowing her the listle King, i in whom the 

oglish grandmamm~a is to take a 
lively interess, eee prepared mn 

Tae winter season is in foll swing at Madrid. { 
But thege ja, rather a sgmbre. u undercurrent 
beneath the feitbenae i geagty.in- Gpeedes 
capital, for di hes broken ont agein 
in that oe va the number pf jts 
Victims is alarmingly, i fhe increase, Not 
only so, ba’ has ‘likewise made its 
pr there, and. poor Ghristina is very 
much alarmed for. the health of ‘her son in’ a 
spot so fall of infeetion as Madrid. For- 
tunately the little King, seems stronger: than 
formerly. 

ALL rumourg concerning the engagement of 
the Czarewitch with any. prinoess, man or 
other (an esteemed correspondent informs us), 
are for the ees pc erm devoid of founda. 
tion, and for th 6 reagon that the health 
of the lad Manes allow of any matrimonial 
Project being epferteined. for. the pregent. 
His Imperial Bighnass, who is, a-mostdovable 
and intelligent boy, suffers from @ very grave 
hysteria, gimilar to that which eventually 
carried off his anole, the Czarewitch Nicholas, 
the eldest son of Alexander IT.,and the brother 
of the present Emperor. 

Mrs. Brarr, the lady who will return to 
England as the Dachessot Sutherland, is not, 
88 has been stated, an American lady, but the 
hear yee on Englishman ; = = _— 

equently to satay at. Trentham. a 
Dunrobin Castle, Her bneband, however, 


STATISTICS. 


Prior tothexwwar the United States-produced 
ebont. 4,000,000. bales. ef cotton, while singe 
the abelition ofislavery about 7,000,000 bales 
of cotton, have been produced in a year. 

Tre, medical profession dees npt-geem to: be 

o overstocked in Russia as in other countries, 
here are only eighteen thousand doctors for a 
carne of one, hundred. millions. Abon$ 
cent..of the: whole population, and 94 
per ren of the very poor, die without having 
ad medical-attendance. There are no siatis- 
tics, however, to show whether on the average 
a Russian enjoys a longer.or shorter, life than 
his neighbours who are more amply supplied 
with medical advisers. 

AtpmpeTs.—The Sand wich Island alphabet 
has only igs iie letters; the Burmese, nine, 
teen; the Jialign, 4 TODA : oe. ae 
twenty,one ; the Hebr 

amaritan, and Latin, Arad fom meget 

rench, twenty- -three; the Greek, 
four ; the German and Dutch, iweay 
each ; the Spanish and Slavonic, twenty-sev 


each. But, on the fer aia rent seen ta dargest bugingas. 


twenty-eight; the Persian. and , thirty- 
-five ; the Armenian, 


two; the Georgian, 
thirty-eight ; the Russian, forty. ‘one; the 
Muscovite, forty- three; the Sanecrit and 


Japanese, fifty; the Ethiopic and Tartaric, 
$wo hundred and two. 





_ 


Every heart has its,seeresserrow which the 
world knows. not, and oftentimes. we call a 
man cold when he.ia only, 

Tr is not. by attending toonr»friends: in our 
yey. but in theirs, that we oan really avail 
them. 

Tae light ofp feiendahip is. the light of 
amma plainest:- when all around is 


Ease must be impractieakle te the.envious ; 
they lie under a double-migfortune; common 
calamities and common blessings, fall heavily 
upon them, 

TueEre is no talent so» pernicious as elo- 
quence, to, those who have it not under com- 
mand; women, who are £0 liberally gifted by 
pature in this partioular, ought to study the 


rules of femalé oratory. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURY. 


nee 


GerRMAN Fie ee ge cups remy — 

rer. A of flonr, three eggs, and a pin 
“itis. well sud, bake anick. 

—— Preserves.—Any frvit which has 
been preserved in syrup may be drained from 
the syrnp, dried slowly, sprinkled with 
powdered. apgar, and packed nasty, in boxes, 

OCagam Beers.—Cut three or four boiled’ 

ts, into, pices, the size of a grain of corn. 
lace in..atew-pan ; to one. pins of cnt, beets 
add one cup of rick, sweat milk, a piece - 
butter the Fize of a walnut, or- smal]: 
Salt and peppar.to, season, Stew.ten minut “i 
and serve hes. 

Potarogs AND Ecos.—Pat a lump of butter 
into a frying-pan; when if boils brown in it 
a finely-chopped onion. or same cold 
boiled potatoes inte sijces, put them in the: 
PoP, ponr Larne hse: iy C) ya ian Etro of: 

two eggs, seasoned salt; fry | been 
a nice golden teownand 

piney ah ay One aves ry ie, ee the’ 
mice é y 
ir sugar. Soy mete 4 hot. ot add d four table, 
spoorsfal of cornflour; ‘Let boit ‘if 
minusgeg,.ebirring all | ne. LAO. Yr gl 
pour: it.over fonncor; that on 
been sliced into # glage dich, and over the top 


MASTRIRE BODES: 


Tue smoke-cloud which daily. hangs over 
London is. estimated by Prof. Chandler 
Roberts to contain abont fifty. tons of solid 
carben, and two hundred, and fifty tons of 
carbon: in gagequs combinations. The expense 
of this ae of coal is caloulatedat £2,600,000 
&. year, while the smoky atmosphere causes 
damage to property which Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick places at two million sterling per 
agnom. 

In all right courses of life a man resolutely 
desjrous of becoming a wiser, a better in- 
formed, batterie iplined, more. useful indi- 
vidual, will find his thoughts, both of the end 
and the way, get clearerias he proceeds in. his 
werk: Hesees more truly and more brightly 
what it is he wants; he gees e fully the 
means for its attainment; and with batter 
prospect both of. the end. and the. way, there 

emes .imoreased motive for the,self-improving 
| efor of the journey. 

Ir i id that the number of artificial 
| tenth, ale a America lget year by three of 
honses engaged in. the 
trade: was nearly: twenty millions, a this 
was not-more than half the natnral product 
of the country. One peculiar feature of the 
business is that the houses which do the most 
extensive export trade, are, Pag (feeds $9 prepare 
teeth.of different. colours, fo 
tries. In Canada, for instance, the - qonene 
is for molars as whife,as snow, while im 
South America no such, teeth could be sold. 
There they..require, are almost. yel- 
law, and the: trade. from China, which: ie a 
luerative- one, is: for nothing-but black. teeth. 

An interesting feature.of the Peris, Exhibi- 
tion of next year will-be.a gronp of forty-nine 
structures intended to give m history of the 
human dwelling. The different types of dwell- 
ings represenjed, will include those of the pre- 


of early historic civilisation, of Aryan. civili- 
tion, of Roman civilisation in the ‘Bavt and 
n the West, and of rade civilisptions diacon- 
panied from the general progress of humanity 
—such ag:the Chinese, Japanese, Esquimanx, 
African, Aztec, &e. The interiors and = 
ronni ae Will be those of the different epor 
and it iai ed, to people the, well 
= with figures in representative costames. 
* Pouss.”’—Why do: “3 call Fhe “so ees IA 
{ many yoars the aof Egypt wor 
shipped the ote y thought te cxt. was 
like.the.moon, bepause oie Was, more active at 
night, and because her eyes change just-ae-tbe 
moon changes, which ia sometimes {cll and 
sometimes 8 bright littie ctesoent, or half-mogn, 
as -wesay. Did ee ever a ry tomo 8. eyes 
to see how they nge 0 these. people 
made an idol with a cat’s head, and named 
it Pasht, the same name.they give tp the m 
forthe word means thefacepi ihe moon. é 
word has been changed’ to: pas.or. pugs, the 
@ which almost,eyery one gives “ the cat. 
i pussy cat are. pot one as kitty 
everywhere. Pet ok fey ry sa mae tit. vee 
@ ousands of years sae 
By Eve Wen Day.—A Venetian 
festival is a synonymot: albthat is magnificent 
and romantic. Frore the: earliest hictorythe 
fétes have been events of the greatest popular 
interest, and importa They. have. been 
celebrated most frequently. to per petri ithe 
memory of some triumph ‘the Veretian 
army, and the patrictism of the pseple has 
been kept alive by these fétes quite as mnoch 
as by. the consciousness: of commercial im- 
Meee and p power. For oenturiss ‘the 
tepals were the most, important 
of theryear. ‘Ttiwas & - 


f aoe early in ~~ tenth be aieg f Sy scent 
ifr C) tionuh 6, city twelve 
‘poor’ maidens guashed. for: virtue. and 


; who wi with a 





spread. the beaten whites bf three eggs, 





died by an accident. 


pata wib oe aveured with vanilla. 


beanty, 
the cost of the Staite, and fitted opt with wed- 
ding trousseaus from the treagnry.of %t. Mark, 


ie 32 ra 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


C. = —Thursday, April 23, 1868. 


P.—Please say the colour you wish the stain— 
7... or ‘ian and we will try and oblige you. 


Nit DesprRaANpuM.—We should counsel you to dp men f 
the works of the great poets before attempting to com- 
mit your thoughts to rhyme. 


ou M.—Salt Lake, Utah, is 75 miles long from north-| 
west to south-east, and about, 80 miles wide. Its surface 

is 4,200 feet above the level of the sea. 

Jenny.—1. You were certainly indiscreet in acce) 
the invitation. Your sister was right, 2. Your 
writing is quite pretty. 

W. D.—Dressmaking can be learned by receiving in- 
structions from someone who thoroughly understands 
the business. 


whens Shere S 0.—1. Merely to bow in all that is 

sounare, nee, is Aa tat abrdet cee hands. 2. 
It is not only your duty, strict etique to speak 
first if you meet him again. a 


W. V. E.—An excellent remedy for pettae is said to 

— one ounce of sulphuret of issolved in one 

soft water. Put ton belvent hearts 

tahtly corked. Bathe the eruption five or six times a 
day with a sponge dipped in a little of this solution. 


= or THE “Lonpon Reaper.”—1. The young 

gt mene Ae nothing more than a brotherly affeo- 

tion for the young ladies. If he has he will 
soon show it. Ifhe — as out he should 


certainly 
all e: 2. ess taken in great ex- 
pny hn = ay ~ S 


Tom —The best sympathetic inks are the following ; 
A octaiien of fron eyed — te of cobalt turns 
green w! ea - pears on cooling ; a dilute 
solution of chloride of becomes a fine yellow: 
and a solution of acetate of cobalt, with a little nitrate 
added to it, turns rose- heat, and like the 
two others on 


F. M. N.—The black Poland chicken, instead of a 
comb, has the head covered with feathers, which some- 
times form Se ie oe There are 
also white, silver, or golden Polands, according 
All varieties with topk nota are called 


Pema a Ty the Boy English. Besides being 
Poi y very ornamen' 
they are excellent it disinclined to sit. = 


M. T.—For the cure of drunkenness the following 
recipe has been found efficacious in a great fas wn pe manly 
Sulphate of iron, five grains; peppermint water, eleven 
drachms; spirits of nutmeg, one drachm. Take in 
quantities equal to an ordinary drachm, and as often as 
a desire for a dram returns. This preparation par- 

supplies the place of liquor, and vents the 
ood follows the sudden ig up of in- 
temperate habits. 

W. 8. 8.—Were it not for the fact that we always have 
an eye for the benefit of our readers, we would not 
soruple to furnish a reci for compounding a hair- 
bleachin, rayn oh hn ge such mixtures are composed 

df aan act very injuriously on the hair, we 
qiatine faraiahing such information. If you persist in 

out the fooliah notion ft would be best to make 
to a local chemist for such a 
be . after the hair has been irretrievably ’ repent 
at leisure the folly of the undertaking. 


R. 8. W.—A moderate flow of tears is not injurious to 
the ; on the contrary, tears are sometimes v: 
as they carry off any dust or other matter 
may have got into the eyes, but excessive weeping irri- 
tes and weakens them. Far-sighted person wear 
aes and the near-sighted concave glasses. Old 
cyeany up too far-sighted, yy the humour 
ry up by age, so that the lenses 
fy the samse reason, tt is stated, the eyes 
it? persons become better as they grow 
rs) 
a wet make a cocoanut pound cake, take one 
juarters of a a ded of butter, ten 
oes —_ r= | of flour, one pound of grated cocoanut, 
a wiueaieee of rose water, and one ‘tien nutmeg. 
Beat the butter and sugar very lig’ Hight ; Lt K 
pn mes ot hick, whi ~ ae A “y 
uni ich s a 
tho suneiaing teen, half at a time, and 


the cocoanut. Mix all well together, qr ps 
the ut in the batter, smooth it over evenly with & 
k bake in a moderate oven. 

J.B. "H.—To tan the akine of the sb » Wolf, fox, or 
other smaller observe the following directions 
If the skins are dry, soak them in water slightly salted 
unt are as soft as when green. scrape 0 





A. B. Bromcey.—We see no reason why you should 


not write him as you propose. 
-C. H. C.—Almost any kind of gem-ring may be given 
as an nt Emeralds and 


the preference. at ing, mcralds and Gamonds havo 


ons: hare wane ate me hg y bende 61. 
cost of marriage by banns varies, erally 
less than a sovereign. x" rig 

E. D. 8.—In the ceremony referred to, the re. 
if we understand Jad oo aright, id step 
backwards from the lad 

Auy.—When sasiidiac a person, always rise to 
ae’ feet, and the other <tnar perties 0 ‘the introduction 

w your example. This ts no more than 

commen courtesy. 


An Acrress.—There 1s no known successful agent for 
removing wrinkles a bappy ition and ab 
sence of care, worry, and all oye preparations 
sold for the purpose are usually tr. 

E N.—A thoroughbred horse, con Cee 5 
is one whose pedigree can be traced ances. 
tors; but a differefit rule has been adopted in some 


cases, and a horse is now sta toga as 
a thoroughbred who wis hes dive cttats of pene Vhesd. “a 


napped bey, Cuatlie Sinen Gat cler been gained by aa” 
vi has ever no 

There seems no doubt for the contenant that be 
was murdered by hie captors when thelr game of black- 
mail proved fu 

a & Fa nce - "Constantin “a Atha Hinen, 
on osphorus, op) ms com le, and near 
the modern town of Scutari, was called “ The City of 
the Blind” because the colonists who bottled there over- 
looked the admirable ly opposite where By- 
zantium was founded about twenty years later. 


AT THE BALL. 


of them 
In form so gracefal, ot. and ‘tall, 
aubaeaa tn eee y] 
my re rec! 
And o'er my steal 


Apaasion I could not conceal 

ust for a little while. 

But in her triumph o’er the crowd 
She im) 


and ud, 
Bo , cold and hanghty-browed, 
Her chilled 


pa bright, 
With her dear face and eyes of light, 
Heard her sweet self. that very night 
Say, I will be your bride1 WED 


t.. F. aoe treat pone and Casteesatiene exces 
wader, smear the sco’ sur! glycerine 
to Eeame of 0 teethen. and then apply cotton wadding ; 
lastly, cover with oil silk. Renew the ap cations 
every night on retiring to bed. This is the remedy 
we know of. 
F. F.—Arithmetical problems and catch Sar gp mage bd 
any ion are not of general interest to 


some of spare time in working out the problem, 
or refer it to some friend who has both inclination and 
time to spare in solving it. 
W. N.—A careful reading of your comm: 
a comparison with a department in a 
J Spee 8 neath ten is, dev: 
all your qu are contained in a list for which the 
peeeere of Sanh pager et 0 SEN 5 ee. Their 
par ede acer Ley a competition was to excite in the 
readers to personally ascertain wers to 
the many questions 


to professionally engaged 
ae Ee the party offering the 
one = whom the ? clay dea are orate Se pm 
uently we respec ecline to anyone in su 
ie andastihhe. 

H. 8.—1. No woman who has a tender, affectionate 


their wo. ly delicacy so early 
that we chould call tom “old malda” before they have 
emerged from their teens, while others on the by = { 
sito of inty coe mesareie etnies? Se 
bloom and wealth of true womanhood. It is self- 
evident, therefore, that no set time can be assigned for 
one becoming an ‘old maid.” 2. Too many marriages 
are made for the sole purpose of adding ‘‘ Mrs.” to the 
lady's name and to gratify the desire of becoming the 
head of her own and as a natural conse- 
poe a 
affection does not exist, 
both place to fretfulness and discord, Ewe 
th — vainly regret a bargain tha’ 


—3 
Micnowetrs.—l, The lady would be a blonde, 9, 


Rather slovenly but fair style. 


Erne..—It is wrong to go out with him unless yoy, 
Paw ee know of the matter, as you are far too young ty 
ink of lovers and marriage. 


R. R—Give a little more time under the circum. 
stances, and then sue. The statute of limitations docg 
not apply till six years after the debt was contracted, 

E. W. 8.—It would take a person of , Wil 

fair ability, a cou Ay wy 
Deocens a tolerably good perforsser on the planc 

Fenny. Come, alady can starta school 

private house without a igense,anlass thereto pro 
vision against it in the lease or agreement, in which 
case the permission of the landlord must be obtained, 

M. 8.—You have acted a mean “> making mis. 
chief between yee two friends. Neither can repose 
- Frage peak in Ao future, and we do not 

spoke so you. 


Sh or ee Gadiom as Wiles in on the 
2 ab Fc be ASK, Be A Bg The 
wisest plan would be to treat the matter with silent 

She will soon leave off you if you 
pppocdn d cm Remember it takes two people tu make 


G. G.—1. There are various remedies for the trout leg 
of which ype sdvige you to ednelt an expend 
eagle pay pom an d 

9 Fo gx are €x- 
Se blood ‘porter Most chemists keep prepara- 


W. 4H. B—Fe-ther > ven in 
nearly all the English dic Bat eye eye ther hs of 
late me somewhat common. 
gene age is decidedly in pally; the lattes "The 

speakers in England pronounce the word “ neither” 
as if spelled ny-ther. En-vel-ope, not on-velop, or on- 
vebepe; adhurel, nabdh-o-rel 3 only, own-lee. 


cdhaes tn hd aume line of basis 
M. N. Y¥.—Mestizo is a Spank American voy L-! 
the mixed offspring of d Indians. 


beard, 
tho oftepr 


was in 5 father—Edwin Hodgson 
—was a well- merchant, and nar mother the 
daughter of a cotton man Wi 
Boond. The cooagted of to 70 boye—Herbert and 
dock Mote eels crap walkie oh the ope a 


was imm destroyed. Her first was 
“ Frank Mleworts ; or, Bachelors’ Buttons,” the history 
of a woman-hater whose end was a total and abject en- 
slavement to some attractive member of the despised 
a The Sart cheeiae ween Or Sue. ar 4p Ane 
published in Godey’s Magazine in June and 
October, 1868, and bore the respective titles tles of ‘‘ Hearts 


and Ae ~ ‘* Migs Carruthers’ Engagement.’ 
The r both was seven de. On 
Sood iste, “she was marrioi to ir. Swan M. 

urnett, a of Knoxville, U.8. 
Very little of her been published ; the prin- 


ms are and .” one read at 

eon eacld Memorial of the “ Literary, a 

Washin; and “A Woman's Reason.” The lin 
quoted met oe beeen bat your memory 
has proved rather treacherous, as they read thus 
“ and now my hand clings closer to our bresst; 

| gel ne obe ernie Aa Sed, e rest— 

The greatest change of all is this—that I 

Who used to be so cold, so fierce, so shy, 

In the sweet moment that I feel you near, 

Forget to be ashamed and know no fear— 

ve edgy he ta mtg death is drear— 








Because —because I love you.” 
Toe Lonpoyx Bosom. © halfpence 
Weekly or Quarterly One guilling ony io 


Aut Back Nomeers, Parts and Voiumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 324, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Hightpence. Also Vol. LI., bound in cloth, 48. 6d. 
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scripts. 
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